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Will Outcome in Finland Change Tommies’ Tune? 
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and PUT YOUR HAULING 
PROBLEM UP TO DODGE 


WHETHER you are keeping a fleet of 
3-ton freighters ‘‘on the move’’ or 
delivering parcels with a '2-ton panel 
—you’re interested in two important 
things . . . continuous, dependable 
operation and substantial operating 
economy. 

You get both in a Dodge Job-Rated 
truck—from '%-ton delivery units to 
powerful 3-ton Diesels. 

This is because your Dodge truck 
will have exactly the right one of 6 
great Dodge truck engines—for top 
performance, maximum economy. It 
will be ‘‘sized”’ for the job with the 
right one of 20 frames, 4 clutches, 3 
transmissions, 8 rear axles, 9 spring 





3-TON DIESEL 3-TON GASOLINE 





2-TON DUMP 


fob Raled TRUCKS 


els 
“Sob-Rated, MEANS: A Truck 
That Fits YOUR Job / Here's Why ! 


ENGINES 


TRUCK 2 


TRUCK 3 


1 3 





WHEELBASES 


9 





GEAR RATIOS 





CAPACITIES (Ton Rating) 


3 4 





STD. CHASSIS and BODY MODELS 


56 | 42 





PRICES Begin At $465 








$450 |'474" 








Prices shown are for %-ton chassis with flat face cowl de- 
livered at Main Factory, federal taxes included—state and 
local taxes extra. Prices subject to change without notice. 
Figures used in the above chart are based on published data. 


and 6 brake combinations—giving 
durability, low maintenance cost. 
Whatever your hauling needs you 
can DEPEND on a Dodge Job-Rated 
truck. ..a truck that will ft your job! 


PRICED ‘ii: LOWEST 


a0 AGS | 111610 


For 116” W.B. Chassis, For 133” W.B. Chassis, 
delivered at Detroit. In- delivered at Detroit. In- 
cludes spare tire and cludes Federal tax. Dual 
Federal tax. Transporta- wheels, transportation, 
tion, state and local taxes 
(if any) extra. 


See Your Dodge Dealer for Easy Budget Terms 


state and local taxes (if 
any) extra. 








GET—AND READ 
FREE BOOKLET! 


Find out how to 
get a better truck 
--.-a truck to fit 
your job! ... Ask 
your ge dealer 
or write to the 
Dodge Division, 
Chrysler Corpo- 
ration, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


DODGE JOB-RATED TRUCKS COVER OVER 
$7% OF THE NATION'S HAULING NEEDS 











1%2-TON C.O.E. 1-TON STAKE 


DEPEND ON DODGE Aouad TRUCKS 


3-2-1¥2-1--Ys-TON CAPACITIES ...96 STANDARD CHASSIS AND BODY MODELS ON 17 WHEELBASES 


1-TON PANEL %-TON EXPRESS 


¥-TON PANE! 





1300 thirsty men depend 
on rubber for a drink 


A typical example of Goodrich improvement in rubber 


OWN in Venezuela there’s a case 

of “‘water everywhere and not a 
drop to drink” — 1300 men on an island 
in the salt water of a harbor. The island 
is only 300 feet from shore—why not 
slip across for a drink? Eight hundred 
of them can’t. They're in jail. 

Run a pipe across? The channel must 
not be blocked and the bottom is too 
irregular—currents would rub steel 
against rocks and wear it through 
in no time. 


Officials called in the Goodrich dis- 
tributor who sent his data to Goodrich 
engineers. Ordinary hose wouldn't 


serve. It had to be strong enough to 
catty 100 pounds pressure inside and 
ocean pressure at 50-foot depth out- 
side, yet be flexible enough to adjust 
itself to the irregular ocean floor, and 
able to stand the abrasion and pulling 
caused by flow of the tides. And the 
inner rubber had to be a compound 
that would not impart taste to the water. 


The same Goodrich engineers went 
to work on this job who had perfected 
a hose for high-pressure steam lines, a 
sand blast hose that stands the abrasion 
of sand at high velocity, a new lighter 
fire hose with increased burst strength, 


and many other “‘impossible’’ develop- 
ments. With the experience and equip- 
ment gained in these inventions, Good- 
rich engineers were able to build exactly 
the hose needed forthe Venezuelan island. 

The Goodrich hose has been installed 
and is serving perfectly. The men on 
the island surrounded by salt refer to it 
as their “‘sweet water hose.” 

The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio, 


Goodrich 
A url etn RUBBER 





ADDRESSING 


J 


ys 


WHAT IS WRONG 
WITH THIS 
PICTURE? 


Air conditioning, 

light and heat control, cleanliness and 
efficiency, and in the center of it alla 
power stamping press which is the most 
noisy piece of machinery known to 
machine shops. 


You say this is impossible? Well if 
you are still using a metal address plate 
addressing system it is true even though 
it is ridiculous. One metal address plate 
user spent over $20,000.00 for a sound- 
proof room and then later changed to 
the silent Elliott addressing system. 


A booklet telling twenty-eight other 
reasons why it pays to change to the 
Elliott addressing system will be mailed 
if requested on your business letterhead. 


The Elliott Addressing Machine Co. 


131 Albany Street Cambridge, Mass. 


NAME and DATA WRITING 


MACHINES 
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r at Post- 
tories and 


“YOU'RE 
TELLING 
ME!” 


&< 

‘That’s a funny one. You’re telling 
me what a great thing the telephone 
is. As if I didn’t know! 

“Why, I’m one of the main rea- 
sons there’s a telephone in our house. 
For you can bet your life I keep the 
folks pretty busy around here. 

“Just think! If we didn’t have a 
telephone, we couldn’t order things 
in a hurry from the stores. And 
Grandma couldn’t call up to ask if 
I had a tooth. And Daddy couldn’t 


BELL 


talk to us when he’s out of town. 
And Mother would be tied down 
just something awful. 

*‘And suppose one of us suddenly 
took sick? Or there was a fire? Or 
a robber, maybe? Well, I don’t 
worry about those things when I 
see the telephone. 

*‘Doesn’t cost much either, my 
Daddy says. And Mother says, ‘I 
don’t know what I’d do without 


17°. 7? 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





A HUSBAND 
& 


HUSBAND: © Why are your Manhattans invari- 


ably so smooth and mellow?” 


FRIEND: “I'll tell you. The Manhattans I serve 


are properly ‘married.’” 


HUSBAND: “Where do you get deli- 
cious cocktails ready-mixed that way?” 

FRIEND: “Just ask for Heublein’s Club 
Cocktails. These, as everyone knows, 
are the world’s finest.” 


IF YOU ARE ACCUSTOMED to the 
enjoyment of the exquisite cocktails served. 
regularly in society’s smartest rendezvous, 
you will be equally delighted with the 
distinguished quality and flavor of Heu- 
blein’s CLUB COCKTAILS.* Your 


™ECLUB 
COCKTAILS 


JUST STIR OR SHAKE 
WITH ICE 


DRY MARTINI (71 proof) 
MARTINI ( Medium Sweet 60 proof) 
MANHATTAN (65 proof) 

OLD FASHIONED (80 proof) 
SIDE CAR (60 proof) 

DAIQUIRI (70 proof) 

BRONX (60 proof) 


LEARNS ABOUT 


HUSBAND: “What do you mean, 
Explain yourself.” 

FRIEND: “Well, best cocktails, like rare cham- 
pagnes, are blended and ingredients allowed 
to ‘wed’ thoroughly in the bottle.” 


sophisticated taste will verify the fact that 
these ready-mixed cocktails do possess, 
in full, delicious measure, the same high 
excellence as those blended habitually by 
the world’s ablest bartenders. 


* What isn’t used from an 
opened bottle keeps indefinitely 
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WEUBLEIN'S | 


THE CLUB 
MANHATTAN 


COCKTAILS 


mane Am sornen x 


se 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Hartford, Conn. 


HEUBLEIN of HARTFORD Since 1875 
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Pioneer Ferries 


Your item “The Old ‘Narrow Gauge’” 
(Newsweek, Feb. 5) contains the stat, 
ment: “It pioneered in the use of stean 
ferries,” etc. 

If this statement refers to Boston Hay. 
bor, or even the Atlantic Coast ports, j 
may be correct, but as the company r. 
ferred to was organized in 1874, the use of 
steam ferry boats on San Francisco Ba, 
antedated the Boston company by elevey 
years. 

The San Francisco pioneer daily Alt; 
California carried this announcement 0 
Sept. 1, 1863: “Oakland Ferry Railroa 
Line being now completed from Oakland. 
cars will begin running in connection wi; 
Steamer Contra Costa, Wednesday, Sept. 
2, 1863.” 


Berkeley, Calif. 


NEWTON B. COGHILL 


Newsweek meant that the old Narrow 
Gauge pioneered in its own area. Actually, 
steam ferries go back considerably beyond 
the date of 1863 mentioned by Mr. Coghill. 
According to records of the Association of 
American Railroads, a ferry called the 
Maryland built in 1854 and used by the 
Philadelphia, Wilmington, & Baltimore 
Railroad for car transfer service across the 
Susquehanna River—and even it replaced 
an older and smaller Susquehanna. Be- 
yond that, a boat named the Leviathan 
was built in 1849 to cross the Firth of 
Forth. 





South American Roads 


In your issue of Feb. 12 you report on 
the idea of the American Road Builders 
Association of issuing a bond issue of 
$160,000,000 to finish a road between Fair- 
banks, Alaska, and Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tine. The idea sounds good, but this 
amount might just be enough to build the 
road from Seattle to Fairbanks and not a 
single nickel will be left over for roads 
south of the border. 

I have lived in Central South America 
for a number of years and know the urgent 
necessity there for roads—or, rather, au- 
tomobile roads. Goods from Europe and 
North America took sometimes up to two 
and two-and-a-half years to reach us. If 
urgently needed and they were light 
enough, then we might order them to 
come via the West Coast by muleback over 
the Andes and even then it took six months 
and over. Freight costs to one city from 
European or North Atlantic Americat 
ports amounted to just about $400 (gold) 
a ton. 

The proper procedure for the American 
Road Builders Association in the interest 
of the plan to link the two continents by 
automobile highways would be to get to 
gether with our big oil, automobile, and 
tire companies and establish a highway 
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a _________i_______. 
or 





propaganda office in each of the Latin- 
American countries. 

South America needs at least 100,000 
miles of automobile highways and this 
mileage would only open up and connect 
some of the bigger towns with their re- 
spective capitals. I have navigated down 
there a few thousand miles on muleback 
and thoroughly understand the need. 


- ERWIN JOHN 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





The D.S.C. Degree 


Being a chiropodist, I can appreciate Dr. 
Keith R. Wilkinson’s letter on high heels 
in your Jan. 29 issue. I was more than sur- 
prised the way Dr. Wilkinson abbreviated 
his degree, and disappointed with News- 
week for not correcting this error. 

Knowing the great work we chiropodists 
are doing, I feel the day will come soon 
when most people will know instantly that 
a DS.C. degree is an abbreviation for Doc- 
tor Surgical Chiropody the same as a 
D.DS. is an abbreviation for a Doctor of 
Dental Surgery. 

BENJAMIN ROSE, D.S.C. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEWSWEEK regrets reading Dr. Wilkin- 
son’s degree, which he wrote as DSc (an ap- 
parent small “c” and without periods), as 


Doctor of Science (D.Sc.). 





Gen. Stern’s Medals 


Why not enlighten us a little more in re- 
gard to General Stern’s medals? No kid- 
ding—what are those medals listed in your 





Sovfoto 
General Stern’s medals 


Jan. 15 issue, in which C. B. Homer 
thought he saw the faces of three little 
Hitlers? 

Elkhart, Ind. ae rea 

The first medal (left) is the Order of 
Lenin, highest award of the USSR. The 
others (left to right) are three grades of the 
Order of the Red Banner. While the Order 
of the Red Banner is the highest military 
decoration granted by the Soviet Union 
and 1s inscribed “Workers of the World, 
Unite,” the Order of Lenin may be be- 
stowed upon civilians as well as soldiers. 


It is emblazoned with the single word 
Lenin.” 












This is pre-eminently 
the day of success in 
youth. An observer on 
Fifth Avenue at 5 
o'clock, watching the 
cars carrying success- 
ful men home, cannot 
fail to be impressed 
by the number who 
are in their thirties. 


suite joy of 


succeeding 


while vou are still young 





WO MEN work equally hard, and both 

succeed. But one wins position and 
independence at thirty-five; the other not 
until sixty, when a man’s capacity for en- 
joyment is decreasing. 

Happy is the young man who finds a way 
to bridge over the valley of years where so 
many strive vainly for real achievement; 
there is joy in succeeding while you are 
still young! 

Success comes late for most men be- 
cause only those who know all the depart- 
ments of business have the knowledge 
needed by big-caliber executives—and to 
gain it all by personal experience con- 
sumes many years. 


But These Men Travel 
By a Quicker Route! 


Thousands of men in their thirties and 
early forties are bridging over those years 
of weary waiting with the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute’s Modern Business 
Course and Service. Into it have been built 
the experience and methods which have 
given many of our business leaders their 
pre-eminence. Institute training helps men 
to develop in months the capacity for lead- 
ership that ordinarily takes years to gain. 

Hundreds of prominent executives have 
testified that the Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute has been a tremendous factor in 
their success. More than 50,000 presidents 
of corporations are numbered among its 
400,000 subscribers. “In the past eight 
years,” one man wrote, . 


“My Income Has Increased 
750 Per Cent 


The course has been the foundation of my 
business training.” Such results could 
come only from a vitally sound and prac- 
tical course of instruction in the four great 
activities common to all modern business: 
PRODUCTION, MARKETING, FINANCING and 
accounTinc. In acquiring a working 
knowledge of these and their subdivisions, 
Institute subscribers benefit by the judg- 
ment and experience of many of the most 


successful business men in America. 

Among the contributors to the course are 

such executives as: 
Colby M. Chester, Jr., Chairman of the 
Board, General Foods Corporation; J. 
Anton de Haas, William Ziegler Professor 
of International Relations, Graduate 
School of Business Administration, Har- 
vard University; Major B. Foster, Chair- 
man, Department of Banking and Finance, 
New York University ; Solomon S. Huebner, 
Professor of Insurance and Commerce, 
University of Pennsylvania; Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., Chairman of the Board, General 
Motors Corporation; Edward R. Stettinius, 
Jr., Chairman of the Board, United States 
Steel Corporation; Russell A. Stevenson, 
Dean, School of Business Administration, 
University of Minnesota; Thomas J. Wat- 
son, President, International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation. 

Would you know the thrill of rapid, in- 
stead of moderate progress—the joy of 
succeeding while you are still young? 
Then a moment of decision is all you need 
to start that way. 


Send for “Forging Ahead 


in Business” 


The coupon will bring you a copy of the 
book which points the way to more rapid 
progress in business. If you are one of the 
few who are asking, “What am I going to 
be earning five years from now?” you will 
send for “Forging Ahead in Business.” 





To the 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
INSTITUTE, Inc. 

202 Astor Place, New York, N.Y. 


Send me “Forging Ahead in 
Business’’ FREE. 
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TRANSITION 





Born: 


To Princess Car- 
OLINE MATHILDE and 
Prince Knup of Den- 
mark, second son of 
King Christian, a 744- 
pound son, third in 
line to the throne, 
Feb. 17. The Princess, 
27-year-old daughter 
of King Christian’s 
youngest brother, 
Prince Harald, and . 
Prince Knud, 39, were married six years 
ago. A daughter was born in 1935. 





Wide World 


Birthday: 


Max Baer, former heavyweight boxing 
champion of the world, 31, Feb. 16. The 
ring star, playful as of old, spent the day 
on the ranch of Ancil Hoffman, his mana- 

ger, near Sacramento. 
Asked what he want- 





ed as a present, Max 
answered: “A fight 
with that guy Tony 
Galento . . . Once I 
get Two-Ton Tony 
out of the way, and 
maybe Arturo Go- 
doy, Tll show Joe 
Louis I'm a new Max 








Pa gf 





” 
International Baer. 


Married: 

Avstine Byrne McDonni 1, £1, society 
girl now playing in “Two for the Show,” 
and Count Icor Casstn1, 24, Washington 
gossip columnist, in Fredericksburg, Va., 
Feb. 13. Cassini broke into the news last 
June when an item in his column in The 
Washington Times-Herald so aroused three 
members of the Virginia hunt set-—Ian and 
Colin Montgomery and Alexander Calvert 
—that they tarred and feathered him. 


Artie SHaw, 30, swing-band leader who 
retired late last year because he couldn’t 
stand his jitterbug fans, and Lana Turner, 
19, movie actress, in Las Vegas, Nev., at 4 


International 


a.m. Feb. 13. Hollywoodites expressed deep 
surprise because the couple had bickered 
incessantly during the making of the movie 
“Dancing Co-ed” last year, and Miss Tur- 
ner had wound up by calling Shaw the most 
egotistical man she ever met. Gregson 
Bautzer, Los Angeles attorney, Miss Tur- 
ner’s fiance, pronounced the bridegroom 
“an awfully lucky fellow”; in New York, 
Betty Grable, singer, once reportedly en- 
gaged to marry Shaw, said she couldn’t un- 
derstand the marriage and added that she 
had received a “very affectionate” letter 
from him two days earlier. 


Divorced: 


By Hersert Leitch Hotman, a London 
lawyer, Vivien Leiau, the Scarlett O'Hara 
of the film, “Gone With the Wind,” in 
London, Feb. 19. Holman, who named 
Laurence Olivier, British screen actor, as 
corespondent, was granted custody of 
their 6-year-old daughter, Suzanne. Oli- 
vier’s actress-wife, Jill Esmond, obtained a 
London divorce three weeks ago (NEws- 
WEEK, Feb. 12). 


Dismissed: 





The uncontested 
divorce petition of 
Saran Paurrey Fa- 
BYAN, third-ranking 
woman tennis player 
of the United States, 
by Probate Judge 
John A. Costello, in 
Salem, Mass., Feb. 
14. Judge Costello 

Acme ruled that her allega- 
tion of cruel and 
abusive treatment on the part of her hus- 
band, Marsuat Fasyan Jr., Boston 
broker, had not been sustained. Mrs. 
Fabyan had testified that her spouse fre- 
quently criticized her tennis friends and 
was not interested in the game. The dimin- 
utive net star, who began her tennis career 
in 1928 by winning the American girls’ 
championship and played on the Wight- 
man Cup team when she was 17, was mar- 
ried to Fabyan in 1934. 





Decorated: 


In absentia, ANNIE 
Lyon Howe, 88-year- 
old American educa- 
tor, with the Blue 
Ribbon, imperial Jap- 
anese decoration, Feb. 
14. Known as the 
“Mother of Christian 
Kindergartens in Ja- 
pan,” Miss Howe be- one 
gan her work in the 
Orient in 1887 and founded the Glory Kin- 
dergarten and Training School in Kobe. 
Retired in 1928 after 37 years in Japan, she 
now lives in a nursing home in Rochester, 
N. Y. Occasionally, one of her former pu- 


nee 


pils—out of the 1,334 graduated while she 
was in Kobe—stops off in Rochester t, 
see her. 


Died: 
Coc. Be 3%. 


Crompton, 94, father 
of the electrical in- 
dustry in Great Brit- 
ain, Feb. 15, after an 
illness induced by 
shock at the death of 
his wife last Novem- 
ber. In 1860, when he 
was only 15, Cromp- 
ton built a workable 
steam-propelled car, but he shifted to the 
electrical field in 1878. Some years later, 
as he was installing the first electric lights 
in Buckingham Palace and Windsor Cas- 
tle, he became famous as the man who was 
slapped by Queen Victoria—an incident he 
later explained thus: “She only punched 
me in the shoulder to emphasize the fact 
that she disagreed with everything I was 
doing about the electric lighting at the 
time. But the very next day she agreed to 
everything.” During the World War, 
Crompton’s investigation into the possibil- 
ities of “land ships” led to the development 
of the first tanks. 


Wide World 





Freperick E. Mvr- 
PHY, 67, president of 
the Minnesota Trib- 
une Co., Minneapolis, 
of complications re- 
sulting from a cold, 
in a New York City 
hotel. A Wisconsin 
farm boy, Murphy 
entered the publish- 
ing firm after being 
graduated from the 
University of Notre Dame and worked his 
way to the presidency. He never lost his 
interest in agriculture; throughout his ca- 
reer he was a strong advocate of diversifica- 
tion of crops and a leading cattle and horse 
breeder. 








International 


Rupy Wrepoert, master saxophonist, 
composer, and musical coach of Rudy 
Vallee, in Flushing, Long Island, Feb. 18, 
of a stomach ailment. Though little known 
to modern swing fans, Wiedoeft was gen- 
erally credited with starting the sax craze 
of the ’20s. He added five keys to the once 
obscure instrument, improved its tone, and 
wrote such classics as “Saxophobia.” Vallee, 
in respectful admiration, adopted his 
teacher’s first name. 


Left: 


By the late widow of Rupyarp KIP.in6, 
British author, their home, Batemans, @ 
Burwash, East Sussex, as a national trust. 
The bequest—endowing the estate with 
$25,000—expressed the wish that the 
writer’s study be left in its present state. 





” Here's why 
I think you should 
drive a La Salle” 


ester to 


“Well,” said the father of the bride, “I'll tell you why 
I think you should drive a LaSalle. In the first place, 


your LaSalle will actually save you money—and I 





‘ide World , know you’re interested in that. Not only is LaSalle’s 
| to the i first cost extremely moderate—but the car is so 
: 7 9, dependable, and lasts so long, that upkeep and depre- 
or Cas- 7 | ciation are unusually low. A LaSalle will give you a 
a be lot more pleasure, too. It’s a Cadillac product, and is 
aent he 7 ‘ a 

yunched ' powered by a Cadillac V-8 engine. Its performance and 
* fact ‘= comfort and handling ease are simply unmatched at the 
on ps price. And, finally, you'll be much safer in a LaSalle— 
reed to and Ill confess to a very special interest in the welfare 
a. of both of you. Why not visit the Cadillac-LaSalle 
opment showroom today? I’m sure you'll find I’m right!” 
> Me . The Cadillac Motor Car Division builds LaSalle, Cadillac and 
a . Cadillac-Fleetwood cars. Prices range from $1240 to $7175* 
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ans, at Illustrate.’ is the LaSalle Special 5-Passenger 4-Door 


] trust. Touring Sedan $1440. White sidewall tires, extra* . 
. 1240 
oe AND UP *deliv- 
tate ered at Detroit. Transportation 
— based on rail rates, state and local 
taxes (if any), optional equipment 


and accessories—eztra. Prices 
A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE subject to change without notice, 








ALL PULLMAN ROOMS, like the one shown 
above, are air-conditioned; have their own 
private, complete washroom facilities. 
When two or more travel together, the 
cost is often no more than each would 
pay for individual lower berths. 


SLEEP WHILE YOU TRAVEL! Lose no busi- 
ness time... and get there rested and re- 
laxed. Feeling and looking better. With that 
razor-edged alertness that makes the sale! 








Many a Man Saves Time 
by Going Pullman... Because 
He Can Work While He Travels! 





S a business man, you'll agree. . . time saved 
in traveling is important. But two other 
factors are equally, if not more important: 


1st... WHAT You Do WITH THE TIME SAVED. 
When you go Pullman, your productive work can 
continue as usual. In fact, a few hours of unin- 
terrupted work en route in the quiet privacy of 
a Pullman room often accomplishes more than 
a whole day at the office would! 


2nd ... How You FEEL WHEN YOU GET THERE. 
A sound night’s sleep in a real bed, in the pri- 
vacy and comfort of an air-conditioned room, 
is bound to make a difference! Bound to get 
you there fresh and fit. Mentally and physically 
prepared for the job ahead! 


But whether or not you have work to do 
whiletraveling, there is stillanother—and even 
more important reason for going Pullman as 
all times: Namely, that regardless of conditions, 
rail and Pullman offer the most dependable, 
safest, all-weather transportation in the world! 


Travel Up to 1,000 Miles . . with Practically 
No Loss of Business Time! 


The new streamliners now in operation make it possibl: 
to travel as much as 1,000 miles, with virtually your en 
tire trip taken overnight! 


And even on short overnight trips, you can get a fu/. 
night's sleep! Because you can retire long before yo 
train leaves—and arise at a reasonable hour afer arrival 
Hence, on a 250 mile trip, taking only 5 or 6 hours, yo 
can get your full 9 hours sleep! Pullman's overnig! 
service is available between hundreds of important bus 





ness centers in this country. 


SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE WAY TO GET THERE QUICKLY! 


Copyright 1940, by The Pullman Company, Chicago 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 





Pe tel 


Roosevelt Mood 


Thess who see F.D.R. frequently say 
he was in an unusually irritable and testy 
mood for the two weeks preceding his va- 
cation. That, they say, was behind his 
boner about debt figures, his bawling out 
of correspondents for asking about third- 
term plans, and his stubborn refusal to 
deny the fantastic report that he might 
confer with foreign statesmen at sea. 
Roosevelt friends generally attribute this 
mood to extreme need of a rest and to a 
real struggle in F.D.R.’s own mind over 
the question of whether to run again. 


Agency Audits 


The backstage demand for an audit of 
practically all Federal lending corporations 
is growing rapidly. Chances are now pretty 
fair that Congress will order such audits 
before this session ends, and it’s a certainty 
that Congress’ economy blocs will at least 
inquire deeply into the agencies’ finances. 
The likelihood of such action is increased 
by the fact that Federal Loan Adminis- 
trator Jesse Jones has lost much of his 
extreme personal popularity in Congress. 
In Capitol cloakrooms Jones is coming in 
for much less laudation and many more 
sighting remarks than formerly. 


Supreme Court Publicity 


Newspaper men who are veterans at 
covering the Supreme Court are con- 
vinced that it has started timing its 
decisions to get a good play in the papers. 
The neat way Justice Black’s opinion on 
Florida Negroes was timed to fall on 
Lincoln’s Birthday is just one of the 
reasons for this belief. Formerly, many 
important decisions were usually packed 
into one “clean-up day” after each two- 
week recess, with almost nothing im- 
portant announced on the two subsequent 
decision days (Mondays). Now that has 
changed. Decisions these days are so dis- 
tributed that newspapers get one pretty 
rid story on each of the court’s decision 
days, 


Finn Sentiment Change 


Congress members say they’ve never 
seen such a quick switch in public opinion 
as on the aid-for-Finland issue. When the 
Finnish loan question first came up, lead- 


ers treated it gingerly because Congres- 
sional mail showed the people strongly 
opposed “dabbling in Europe” in any way 
whatever. Then, as the Finns continued 
to demonstrate their heroism, Americans 
from every state suddenly began to write 
their Congressmen demanding help for 
Finland. That’s the simple explanation 
behind Congress’ long dillydallying, fol- 
lowed by sudden activity on the legislation. 


Political Straws 


Watch for Thomas E. Dewey to change 
the tenor of his campaign speeches from 
outright criticism of the New Deal to an 
exposition of his views as a “Republican 
liberal” . . . Taft’s Washington campaign 
headquarters now have the _ telephone 
number Metropolitan 1940 . Mayor 
Kelly of Chicago has promised to allow 
Secretary Ickes to attend the Democratic 
National Convention as an Illinois dele- 
gate ... Frank Gannett, who’s running 
for the GOP Presidential nomination, now 
says that Senator Borah, shortly before 
his death, urged him to run for President. 


Union Reconciliation 


Don’t be surprised if David Dubinsky’s 
International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union, one of the richest and most power- 
ful of U.S. trade unions, shortly moves to 
get back into the AFL. Dubinsky and his 
union joined up with the CIO in its early 
days in 1936, were then ousted by the 
AFL, and in 1938 withdrew from the CIO. 
Now, as if to complete a round trip, 
Dubinsky and other leaders of his union 
plan to back a resolution at their May 
convention calling for re-a“iliation with 
the AFL. Prospects are that it will pass by 
about a 3-to-1 vote. 





Reverse Rum Running 


Ore of the oddest war effects is that 
Canada now has the job of stopping rum 
running from the U.S. War taxes have 
boosted dominion liquor prices so much 
that smuggling across the border is profita- 
ble. Canadian police say they’re now work- 
ing out a campaign for combating this new 
racket. 


Protection for Hitler 


Reliable observers who’ve just returned 
from Germany say there’s no surface indi- 
cation of the slightest anti-Hitler unrest, 
particularly none within the army or Nazi 
party. This situation, they say, may con- 
tinue for many months despite steadily in- 
creasing economic hardships. Neverthe- 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


less, the bleck-shirt Elite Guard, whose 
leaders remain fanatically loyal to the 
Fiihrer, have laid plans to protect him in 
the event of a revolution or coup d’état. 
They’re going about it in two ways: (1) by 
recruiting, with the aid of Gestapo files, a 
secret Elite reserve of 500,000 trusted men 
for use in any “emergency,” and (2) by 
gradually and discreetly shuffling com- 
mands in the brown-shirt Storm Trooper 
corps to make sure that key positions are 
occupied only by the most trusted and en- 
thusiastic Hitler supporters. 


Japanese Trade Drive 


Previous reports have only hinted at the 
sweeping extent of Japan’s current com- 
mercial activity abroad. Spurred on by the 
suspension of the U.S.-Japan trade treaty, 
the Japanese are going through with a care- 
fully planned world campaign to take 
markets away from war-harassed Euro- 
pean nations. Tatsuo Kawai, a minister 
without portfolio, is currently touring 
South America. Other agents are working 
in Europe, Africa, Central America, Cana- 
da, and Mexico. New trade agreements— 
in nearly all cases calling for barter of 
Japanese manufactured goods for raw ma- 
terials—have already been lined up with 
Mexico, Argentina, and Spain. Other 
South American nations have been invited 
to send trade delegations to Tokyo, and 
similar invitations will go out shortly to 
Egypt and Canada. 


Duce’s Role 


Note how Mussolini is playing his posi- 
tion of “nonbelligerency” to the hilt. While 
dangling before the Allies the possibility of 
his selling out Hitler, the Duce is known 
to be giving Germany abundant material 
aid. Every indication is that Germany is 
getting from Italy thousands of motor 
trucks, considerable railroad rolling stock, 
and transshipments of rubber, refined oil, 
gasoline, vegetable oils, fibers, and other 
raw materials. Most of the transshipped 
goods are landed at the Italian Adriatic 
port of Trieste (which is bustling for the 
first time in twenty years), and must, of 
course, pass through the blockade. The 
Allies are convinced most of the materials 
are destined for Germany but, for the pre- 
sent at least, prefer not to challenge Mus- 
solini’s word that it is for Italian consump- 
tion. 


Japan-Mexico Deals 


As part of Tokyo’s general trade drive, 
several Japanese missions are in Mexico 
City trying to line up cash and barter deals 
for raw materials and minerals. But Tokyo 
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is mainly interested in Mexico’s 17,000,000 
barrels of unsold oil, even though land 
transport difficulties now make it almost 
impossible to ship it via Mexican west- 
coast ports. An initial agreement has al- 
ready been closed for some 300,000 barrels 
of heavy crude oil at the low price of ap- 
proximately 90 cents a barrel F.O.B. Tux- 
pam, on the east coast. Aside from the 
fact that much of this oil comes from ex- 
propriated American-owned wells, the U.S. 
isn’t too happy about the prospect of 
Japan gaining a real economic-political 
foothold in Mexico. 


Foreign Notes 


A staff of German experts working in 
Prague has just finished compiling a list 
of German names to be substituted for the 
names of every town in Bohemia-Moravia 
. . » Expect announcement soon of a big 
wartime government subsidy for the Brit- 
ish film industry . . . Norway has recently 
had to run twenty extra freight trains a 
day between Bergen and Oslo in order to 
carry materials consigned to Finland . . . 
Spain’s first budget since 1936 provides a 
salary of $60,000 and expense allowance 
of $140,000 for General Franco. 





Lard Dodge 


Though it’s known in the packing in- 
dustry,’ almost nothing has been said 
elsewhere about the way Finland is using 
lard in a triple play to convert much of 
its $10,000,000 “nonmilitary” loan from 
the US. into munitions. The surface fact 
is that Finland in the last fortnight has 
bought 12,000,000 pounds of lard from 
American meat packers. This is many 
times Finland’s total annual lard purchases 
here in recent years (ten times the 1938 
total, for example). An added fact is that 
the British Shipping Ministry some weeks 
ago advised British ship lines to prepare 
to handle 12,000,000 pounds of lard in the 
near future. Obvious deduction: Most of 
the lard goes to Britain, which in turn 
buys munitions in the U.S. and elsewhere 
and ships them to Finland. 


Piped Coal 


Without fanfare, considerable progress 
is being made toward the long-discussed 
goal of piping pulverized coal over long 
distances. Under the sponsorship of Stand- 
ard Oil of Ohio, Dr. R. E. Burk of Western 
Reserve University started working on 
the idea two years ago, took out a patent 
a year ago, and now has the U.S. Bureau 
of Mines “very interested” in his work. 
The basic idea is to suspend pulverized 
coal in water by a special process, then 
pump it across country with equipment 
which is approximately the same as that 
now used for pumping oil. Chief advan- 
tages: (1) It would be more economical 
than rail shipment. (2) It would make 


accessible coal deposits in rough country 
(like parts of the Rockies) where the cost 
of building railroads is prohibitive. 


Devalued Peso 


Recent news stories on Mexico’s efforts 
to stabilize the peso haven’t yet disclosed 
the basic government plan. Private word 
to U.S. bankers is that the government, 
heavily indebted to the Bank of Mexico 
and jittery over possible U.S. suspension 
of silver purchases, plans devaluing its cur- 
rency. Basing its action on the New Deal’s 
1934 example, the government would use 
the “profit” to create a stabilization fund 
to bolster the peso and also to repay some 
of its debt to the Bank of Mexico. The 
government is already clamping down on 
the flight of currency from the country by 
telling Mexico City banks not to make 
loans which would be used to buy foreign 
exchange. 


Tax Policy Reversal 


A number of top-flight corporations are 
reversing the traditional policy of listing 
maximum depreciation on their property 
as a means of keeping income taxes down. 
They figure that by depreciating as little 
as possible now, they will have that much 
more to depreciate in future years when 
(they believe) total income will be higher 
and (they fear) taxes will be greater. 
Many executives fear the current 18% 
corporation income tax may go to 25% 
before many years pass. 


Business Footnotes 


The French Government has been try- 
ing to sign up a first-rank publicity firm to 
work for it in the U.S.; one firm has al- 
ready turned down the job . . . Wesley 
Sturges, executive director of the Distilled 
Spirits Institute, has intimated to friends 
that he’ll quit his $36,000-a-year job be- 
cause of the industry’s failure to accept 
his plan for rigid self-regulation . . . A re- 
cent nationwide survey made for rubber 
manufacturers showed that only 45.2% of 
men’s shoes are equipped with rubber 
heels at the factory but that 87.5% of the 
men who have their shoes resoled at repair 
shops specify rubber heels. 





Press Notes 


A major newspaper-feature syndicate 
has signed up Al Smith and Alf Landon 
to cover the Democratic and Republican 


conventions . Newspaper men are 
chuckling over the recent embarrassment 
of The St. Louis Post-Dispatch. An edi- 
torial it reprinted from a Carthage, Mo., 
paper turned out to be a reprint from The 
Post-Dispatch’s hot rival, The St. Louis 
Star-Times . . . Captain Gainard, skipper 
of the City of Flint, has been trying to 
peddle his story of the ship’s eventful 


voyage to newspaper syndicates . . . It’s 
John S. Knight, publisher of The Akron 
Beacon Journal and The Miami Herald 
who has been dickering to buy The 
Detroit Free Press. 


Slot-Machine Movies 


Several companies, after years of re- 
search, are now ready with plans to place 
coin-machine movies in the nation’s cock- 
tail bars, waiting rooms, etc. Chief among 
them is the Mills Novelty Co. of Chicago, 
makers of slot machines and coin phono- 
graphs. The coin-operated machines will 
accommodate a self-winding reel holding 
five two- to three-minute shorts made on 
16-millimeter film with sound track at- 
tached. The film is projected on a small 
portable screen. Whether each short will 
cost a nickel or a dime depends on how 
well the fad catches on. A few of the ma- 
chines are now being tried out in Cali- 
fornia bars. Films in these feature song- 
and-dance acts, plus one or two “spicy” 
shorts (strip tease, hula dancers, etc.). 


Entertainment Lines 


Radio rights to the Philo Vance mystery 
stories have just been bought from the 
Willard Huntington Wright (S. S. Van 
Dine) estate, which sold them for con- 
siderably less than the price Van Dine 
asked before his death . . . Hollywooders 
are saying that as a publicity stunt for 
his film “The Dictator,” which will be 
finished soon, Charlie Chaplin will cable 
Hitler an offer of $250,000 cash to permit 
the film to be shown in Berlin . . . A scene 
in “Pinocchio” which shows the puppet 
being led astray in a pool parlor is proving 
a headache to the Disney organization; 
it’s now busy trying to appease pocket- 
billiards interests who’ve spent thousands 
to erase pool’s “bad reputation” . . 
Columbia Broadcasting System’s concert 
bureau, which books concerts for sub- 
scription audiences in major US. cities, 
has a scheme for invading the theatrical 
field by booking stage plays for a ten- 
week tour, playing six shows a week. 


Missing Persons 


Former Sen. James A. Reed of Missouri, 
noted for his virulent attacks on the 
League of Nations and the New Deal, lives 
in Kansas City but winters at Palm 
Beach. Although 78, he still has an active 
law practice . . . Mrs. William Howard 
Taft, widow of the late President and 
Chief Justice, lives in Washington, travels 
considerably, and follows closely the 
Presidential campaign of her son, Seo. 
Robert A. Taft . .. Gen. John A. Lejeune, 
who led the Marines in the battles of St. 
Mihiel and Meuse-Argonne and was com- 
mander of the Marine Corps for nine 
years, now lives in.Norfolk, Va., where he 
takes considerable interest in community 
affairs. 
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You CAN TURN IT BETTER. FASTER. FOR LESS .. 


n time of war prepare for peace 

























































HE ONLY THING certain about the business index is its 
uncertainty. The production level won’t stay at today’s 
figure forever. When it turns down, your costs will be vital. Low 
costs will help you make a profit longer, help you maintain 
employment, help conserve your surplus ... in times of poor 
business, low costs. may mean the very salvation of your firm. 


Now, in a period of prosperity, is the time to get ready for any 
future downturn. Then you'll be ready when the time comes— 
and you'll be making an extra profit in the meantime. 


Today’s business is not war business, and American industry 
is glad of it. But when the European war is over, foreign firms 
will again enter world markets and compete with you. The only 
way to prepare for that competition is to get your house in order 
now with low costs that will help you meet any contingency. 
Warner & Swasey Turret Lathes can help, by cutting costs in your 
turning work as much as 50%, increasing production and so 
reducing overhead per piece, cutting scrap loss and so reducing 
material charges. 


Warner & Swasey field engineers can help and we believe now 
is the time to do it. Write 
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Its Clear Which Car is 
Your best bu Ee 


‘*All Three’’ low-priced 
cars gives you in size... 
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adds to your enjoyment... 
take Plymouth’s delight- 
ful Luxury Ride! 





OF 22 IMPORTANT FEATURES 
THERE ARE BIG DIFFERENCES AMONG 1940 CARS FOUND IN HIGH-PRICED CARS. 


L SEE THE QUALITY CHART We Pinot bar 21. 


CarZ hae Ul... Car hat E 


2. TAKE THE LUXURY RIDE Wn 


Quality Chart, and you'll know 
what’s behind the sensational success 
of this 1940 Plymouth! 

You'll find Plymouth is the only one 
of “All 3” low-priced cars that gives 
you a majority of the 22 big features 
found in high-priced cars. 

See the 1940 Quality Chart at your 
Plymouth dealer’s. Then take Plym- 
outh’s delightful Luxury Ride. Plym- 
outh is easy to buy! PLymoutu Divi- 
SION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION. 
MAJOR BOWES, C. B.S., THURS., 9-10 P. M., E.S.T. 
See the low-priced Plymouth Commercial Cars. 


HPANSSOQO ppYMOuUTH 


p95 GREAT CAR 





$645 
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With Powwow Dates Set, 
Aspirants Open Up the Season 






of Attacking and Promising 






“If we had the power, the greatest serv- 
ice we could render this country would be 
to nominate as the Democratic candidate 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. Then we would 
have a clear-cut issue and once and for all 
we would have a showdown on the New 
Deal, Franklin Roosevelt, and the third 
term—and we would finish off all three.” 

With this confident challenge to Demo- 
crats, Chairman John D. M. Hamilton 
greeted the Republican National Com- 
mittee as it met in Washington last week 
to select the place and date for the Re- 
publican convention. GOP  wheelhorses 
promptly picked Philadelphia (which out- 
bid Chicago with an offer of $250,000) and 
June 24, then turned the session into a 
pep meeting fairly dripping with optimism. 


‘All Signs’ 

Noting that “all signs point to a Re- 
publican victory this year,” Hamilton 
heard his sentiments echoed by Henry 
P. Fletcher, the committee’s general coun- 
sel, and by scores of committee men. 





























Gale in The N.Y. Journal-American 


















































Way Cleared for Both Parties 


to Turn Loose 1940 Fireworks 
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Hill Blackett of Illinois commented: 
“Downstate Illinois . . . will bring a 300- 
000 majority ... to the Cook County 
line. That’s more of a majority than even 
Cook County can overcome, regardless of 
stuffed ballot boxes.” Samuel F. Pryor Jr. 
of Connecticut: “The state is a sure-fire 
Republican stronghold once more.” Ken- 
neth F. Simpson, New York: “The Re- 
publican party .. . will not toss out that 
part of the New Deal which is good; 
rather, it will retain and improve these 
good things.” Arthur M. Curtis, Missouri: 
“The Democrats are fighting among them- 
selves in Missouri, and things look more 
hopeful for the Republicans this fall than 
they have for many years past.” Robert 
P. Burroughs, New Hampshire: “We are 
so sick of this New Deal, its funny ideals 
and funny money.” Col. R. B. Creager, 
Texas: “Texas might be called the home 
of the anti-third-term sentiment.” 
Republican committee women under 
Marion E. Martin of Maine, director of 
the women’s division of the committee, 
and Mrs. Robert Lincoln Hoyal of Ari- 
zona, her predecessor, were as enthusiastic. 
And everyone cheered Treasurer C. B. 
Goodspeed’s financial statement showing 
the party out of the red and the announce- 
ment by Glenn Frank, chairman of the 
program committee, that the long-awaited 
report on issues, policy suggestions, and 


recommendations had been completed 
(see table). 

The President’s nerve-racking silence on 
the third-term issue made more noise 
than any of the voices heard through the 
microphone. In fact, the only possible 
candidate for the Presidency mentioned 
during committee sessions was Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. And Republicans were shortly 
to know when the showdown would come, 
for on the day following announcement of 
the Republican convention date, National 
Democratic Chairman James A. Farley 
smilingly emerged from behind his poker 
face and proclaimed July 15 the date for 
the Democratic convention in Chicago. 

With both convention dates set, Repub- 
lican and Democratic candidates last week 
got down to business. Sen. Burton K. 
Wheeler of Montana declared that the 
United States is engaged in economic and 
social warfare of the type that “destroys 
the soul.” He announced that he would not 
enter any primary where the President’s 
name is filed. 

Republican aspirants and supporters 
likewise flooded the country’s newspapers, 
air waves, and auditorium rostrums last 
week with denunciations of the New Deal, 
coupled with promises of better times to 
come under a Republican Administration. 
Former President Herbert Hoover laid 
down a list of ten “musts,” including a 
turn from government spending to na- 
tional thrift, and “keep out of war.” Sen. 
Arthur H. Vandenberg of Michigan, a 
candidate who has never yet said he wants 
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individual surtax rates. 


enterprise. 


budget in 1942. 


finding jobs. 


others not now included. 





Republican Platform Suggestions 


War—Avoid foreign commitments. Maintain scrupulous neutrality through calm leadership. 
Derense—Maintain defense forces adequate to protect Western Hemisphere. 


§ Taxes—Eliminate all tax exemptions of future issues of Federal, state, municipal securities. 
Repeal capital-stock and excess-profits taxes and normal tax on dividends. Reduce higher 


Monreyr—Repeal President’s emergency monetary powers. Return to fixed gold standard. 
Cooperate toward stabilization of South American currencies. 


Business—Establish “protective,” eliminate “restrictive,” government regulation of business 
and security markets. Clearly delimit area of government competition. Encourage private 


Cost or GoverNMENT—Cut government spending 20 per cent. Aim toward balanced 


GoverNMENT LeNnpIinc—Discontinue all agencies providing long-term capital for private 
enterprise. Permit mortgage banks with government capital to deal in farm and home mortgages. 


Re.rer—Remove politics from relief. Concentrate administration in states and municipalities. 
UnNeEMPLOYMENT—Improve unemployment compensation system. Gear relief machinery to 


Lasor—Separate judicial and administrative functions of National Labor Relations Board. 
Curtail its powers to invalidate contracts, determine bargaining unit, and delay elections. 


SocraL Securtrr—Improve law, extending benefits to farm laborers, domestic servants, and 


Hovsine anp Heatta—Limit government-in-housing to role of “example setter.” Coordinate 
government health services for national program in cooperation with medical profession. 


Farm—Drive for expansion of domestic and foreign markets. Encourage cooperative market- 
ing. Seek balanced national economy permitting “parity” for farmers between what they buy 
and sell. Reject permanent artificial reduction of production and artificial price pegging. 
Adjust transportation costs. Retire marginal and submarginal lands. 

Foreicn Trape—Increase through realistic negotiations providing genuine reciprocity bene- 
fits and subject to concurrent approval of House and Senate. 
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the nomination, joined the chorus of those 
calling for saving the American system of 
free enterprise. 

The racket-busting New York District 
Attorney, Thomas E. Dewey, returned to 
Manhattan following a barnstorming tour 
of the country to denounce the New Deal. 
In scores of towns, villages, and cities 
throughout the Northwest, Dewey regaled 
cheering crowds with charges that the 
Roosevelt Administration has been saying 
for seven years that “the only way to live 
is to bend the knee to Washington .. . 
and get fed on grandchildren’s money.” 


Significance———— 


The most noticeable thing about the 
Republican committee gathering was that 
some leaders are not as bubbling with con- 
fidence as they were right after the 1938 
election. Despite Hamilton’s taunt, most 
of these seasoned campaigners feel that 
Mr. Roosevelt would be the toughest man 
to beat in November—always provided, of 
course, the conservative Democrats did 
not bolt him in Chicago. 

This is not to say that the Republicans 
think they are licked. But the realists, 
speaking not for public edification but in 
the privacy of their hotel rooms, generally 
agreed last week that GOP chances as of 
today are none too bright in: the Solid 
South, California, Washington, Montana, 
Utah, New Mexico, Arizona, Oklahoma, 
Missouri, Kentucky, West Virginia, or 
Nevada. That leaves 325 electoral votes 
out of 531. If they carried all the rest but 
New York they could squeeze by. With 
Dewey on the ticket, they might not have 
to lose New York. 


But most of the strategists still don’t 
care much about Dewey—as a Presidential 
candidate, though they view him kindly 
for Vice President. They like Taft, who is 
making a runaway of the delegate hunt so 
far. They like Vandenberg, too, but they 
think he’s been coy long enough and ought 
to tell the state committee men whether 
he’s definitely a candidate or not. 

To sum up the majority opinion as of 
last week—the hard-boiled boys who de- 
liver the votes would like to see something 
like a Taft-Dewey-stay-out-of-war-and- 
stop-spending ticket. But even then, they 
realize it would be no picnic to beat Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt in the middle of a war. 


NEWSWEEK 


Escape to Utopia 


From Miami this week, nineteen civil}. 
zation-jaded Americans sailed for East 
Caicos, an uninhabited dot 20 miles long 
and 15 miles wide, about 100 miles north 
of the Dominican Republic, aboard the 
sleek yacht Spindrift. 

Mostly Californians, they owed their 
odyssey to a manufacturer of Pasadena 
who had conceived this Swiss Family 
Robinson-like trip. For years, R. C. Irvine, 
43, had yearned to slip off to a South Sea 
isle where he and his wife Louise and their 
children could enjoy the benefits of civi- 
lized life without worries about unsettled 
world conditions and the high cost of 
living. 

Twice set back in his plans, he heard of 
East Caicos, which is owned by Mr. and 
Mrs. James Lake, fellow Pasadenans. Ir- 
vine and the Lakes organized a party, 
choosing from among 100 applicants five 
families. Each person contributed $1,000, 
which entitled him to a share in anticipated 
profits in local industries to be established. 
And in January, the tiny expedition set 
out in truck, trailer, and automobile for 
Tampa, Fla. Unable to find a boat there, 
they pushed on to Miami. Last week, just 
as their funds were almost exhausted, 
Vincent Conely, Chicago  yachtsman, 
and Gaston L. Blum, ex-British Army 
captain, became interested in the venture, 
agreed to take them over in Conely’s 
Spindrift, and even help promote the 
island colony. 

Once they land, the colonists will form 
a corporation under British law and give 
themselves three years to decide whether 
they wish to retain their American citizen- 
ship. They plan to build a village on the 
site of abandoned Jacksonville, where the 
British company’s employes dwelt. Thou- 
sands of wild cattle, sheep, and asses, 
which range among the 10,000 acres of 
mahogany, the 1,000 acres of white sandy 
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Butcher Mannerheim 


Nuts and slugs clunk into the “Help Fin- 
land" collection boxes posted about Detroit's 
auto plants. “Not a Dime for Mannerheim™ 
say the workers on the assembly line. What 
guy would be dumb enough to lay his hard- 
earned dimes on the Mannerheim Line when 
that line is backed by Hoovers and Fords and 
Chryslers and the rest of the fanciest punks. 


And their stooge, Butch Mannerheim, the 
last of the Czar's White Guard majordomos 
—the Kolchaks, Denikins and Yudenitches who 
made a bloody shambles of the first workers 
republic's early years. In 1918 Mannerheim 
massacred 30,000 Finnish workers and their 
wives and kids, arming his murderers on 
money loaned by Britain, France and the 
USA in the “war to make the world safe 
against socialism." Today the Finnish big 
bankers are paying that “war debt,” but there 
is one “war debt” they will yet pay in full— 
the debt for the slaughtered Finnish workers. 











New Communist party line 


beach, and the thousands of acres of sisal 
and tropical vegetation, will be rounded 
up and sold; sharks, which infest the shim- 
mering waters, will be processed for their 
oil, skin, liver, and fins. A ready source of 
food supply will be flocks of duck which 
live on Lake Flamingo, a fresh-water body 
at the foot of 1,000-foot-high Mount Fla- 
mingo. 





Red ‘Yanks’ 


Communists Fast Muscling In 


on Bona Fide Peace Groups 


On Nov. 19, 1939—two weeks before the 
Red Army invaded Finland—Pravda re- 
ported in Moscow that a catchy new song, 
“The Yanks Are Not Coming,” was sweep- 
ing the United States, symbol of Amer- 
ica’s profound isolationism. When the story 
got back to this country everyone smiled 
at Russia’s wishful thinking; not even Tin 
Pan Alley had heard about the song. 

But the story was not apocryphal. It 
was merely premature. The American 
Communist party was working on a song 
by that name (it never materialized, and 
only the title was used) in preparation 
for its new “line,” and Maurice Olgin, late 
editor of the Communist Freiheit and New 
York correspondent for Pravda, had re- 
leased the story before the machinery that 
was to support the new Soviet foreign 
policy was ready. 


Point 


Last week the point of the slogan be- 
came more apparent. Persons on the de- 
funct American League for Peace and De- 
mocracy’s mailing list began to get invita- 
tions to meetings to “discuss how best to 
guard against American participation in 
the Second World War”—invitations 
signed simply: “Your Neighborhood Com- 
mittee.” 
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... subtle peace pleas 


In San Francisco a “The Yanks Are Not 
Coming Committee” (originally the Keep 
America Out of War Committee) began to 
agitate among the labor unions (Periscope, 
Feb. 19). First to take the bait was Dis- 
trict Council No. 2 of the Maritime Fed- 
eration of the Pacific, which by last week 
had distributed 300,000 copies of “The 
Yanks Are Not Coming,” an it’s-just-a- 
bankers’-war pamphlet written by Mike 
Quinn, columnist for San Francisco’s Com- 
munist daily, The People’s World. 

Half a dozen big CIO unions have since 
picked up the idea: the National Mari- 
time Union (headed by Joseph Curran), 
the International Fur Workers (Ben 
Gold) , the United Cannery, Packing, and 
Allied Workers (Donald Henderson) , the 
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State, County, and Municipal Workers 
(Abram Flaxner), the United Office and 
Professional Workers (Louis Merrill) , and 
the Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union (Harry Bridges). Radical factions 
of the Transport Workers Union, the 
American Student Union, the Workers Al- 
liance, the International Workers Order, 
and the Veterans of the Abraham Lincoln 
Brigade likewise began to whoop up the 
same program. ; 

In New York City trouble began to 
brew between the new Red-inspired peace 
groups and the longer-established anti-war 
organizations. The former pushed plans to 
issue “Peace and Civil Liberty Bonds,” the 
ostensible purpose of which would be to 
“combat Wall Street’s drive to embroil 
America in the imperialistic war.” The lat- 
ter feared that, when a sufficient number 
of “fronts” had been organized, a “national 
anti-war conference” would be called, at 
which an attempt would be made by the 
Communists to grab control of the entire 
peace movement. 

Last week, the Labor Anti-War Con- 
gress in New York prepared to make pub- 
lic its recent correspondence with the 
“Yanks” committee in San Francisco. In 
its letters, the potent Eastern group had 
challenged the West Coast organization to 
“make clear your attitude on the questions 
that separate genuine anti-war labor senti- 
ment from that bogus attitude being spon- 
sored by the Communist party”—i.e, would 
it “speak out against all dictatorship, in- 
cluding that of Stalin?” The Anti-War 
Congress got no answer, and construed si- 
lence as confirmation of its fears. 


Significance 





As is well known, the object of Com- 
munism’s current insistence on peace is 
not to prevent war, but to immobilize the 
United States as a force in international 
affairs until the Soviet Union has had time 
to win its war. After that, the party may 
again swing to intervention (as was the 
case during the Spanish civil war) if Rus- 
sian foreign policy makes such a course de- 
sirable. 

But Americans who seek to avoid for- 
eign entanglements can still do so without 
backing Joseph Stalin. The National Peace 
Conference, ultra-conservative clearing- 
house for anti-war activity, lists $37 repu- 
table organizations that have been in ex- 
istence from five to 50 years. They range 
from the pacifist World Peaceways to the 
collective-security League of Nations As- 
sociation. 





Land for Refugees 


For two years the Intergovernmental 
Committee on Political Refugees, repre- 
senting 32 nations, has been quietly laying 
plans to resettle thousands of homeless 
Europeans. Last week, refugee leaders an- 
nounced that at least two of the first 
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major projects were on the point of realiza- 
tion. 

Returning from the Dominican Repub- 
lic, James N. Rosenberg, president of the 
Dominican Republic Settlement Associa- 
tion, disclosed that an agreement had just 
been signed there to set aside 26,000 rich 
acres for a nonsectarian colony which 
eventually will comprise 100,000 persons— 
largest of all projects. On Feb. 20 the 
Dominican Congress was expected to ratify 
the compact and soon thereafter the first 
200 exiles were to sail from temporary 
shelters in France, Holland, and Switzer- 
land. 

Simultaneously, in New York, the Ref- 
ugee Economic Corp.—the main settle- 
ment agency working with the Intergov- 
ernmental group—announced that the 
British Government had granted permis- 
sion to admit 500 expatriates to British 
Honduras for an industrial project. First 
of its kind, this colony will be opened be- 
hind the foothills of the southern port of 
Punta Gorda in June. The corporation 
furthermore revealed that negotiations to 
purchase two mammoth ranches compris- 
ing 12,000 acres on the island of Mindanao, 
the Philippines, upon which a nucleus of 
600 to 800 persons will be settled, were 
also on the point of being concluded. Plans 
call for the eventual colonization of 10,000 
Europeans. 


Snow and Colder 


Over much of the Eastern United States 
on Lincoln’s Birthday, zephyrs blew soft- 
ly, wafting a premature hint of spring to 


winter-weary strollers. But  weather- 
minded old-timers who knew of the treach- 
erous nature of February shook dubious 
heads. And within a little more than 24 
hours their misgivings were fulfilled. Out 
of the Southwest roared a blizzard of 
cyclonic force, compounded of snow, sleet, 
wind, and fog, which lashed the East from 
North Carolina to Ontario—and extended 
as far west as Ohio—before blowing out 
to sea off New England. 

The toll: 72 persons dead, hundreds of 
others maimed, millions in damage, trains 
stalled, schools closed, rivers choked dan- 
gerously with snow and ice, planes 
grounded, homes crushed like matchboxes, 
highways blocked and strewn with wreck- 
age and abandoned automobiles, com- 
munities darkened by power disruption, 
multitudes marooned, and ships disabled 
at sea. 

The worst storm of an unusually stormy 
winter, the St. Valentine’s Day howler was 
whipped by gales that reached a maximum 
of force of 100 miles an hour atop the 
Empire State Building in New York. 

But Southern New England was hardest 
hit, suffering its most devastating disaster 
since the $500,000,000 hurricane in 1938. 
Providence, R.1I., lay isolated, and all 
schools in the state shut; 29 persons per- 
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Winter: massive ice cakes in the Allegheny and... 





ished; knots of marooned persons dotted 
the countryside; all trains halted; the fa- 
mous Wharf Theater at Provincetown, 
Cape Cod, where Eugene O’Neill’s first 
plays were produced, toppled in ruins; at 
Winthrop, Mass., the townfolk devoured 
3,000 lobsters churned up by the sea. In- 
formed of the disaster, President Roose- 
velt radioed from the cruiser Tuscaloosa a 
special $272,500 relief fund for Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut. 

Boston, with drifts 3 and 4 feet high 


... @ blizzard-bound motorist in chilly Boston 





blown by an 80-mile gale, presented an 
Arctic no man’s land; all harbor sailings 
stopped; the Boston Fish Pier, world’s 
largest, closed for the first time in history; 
department stores and schools were shut; 
police barred all highways to the clogged 
city; newspapers were delivered by sleigh; 
thousands of people at the Sonja Hen 
Ice Show premiére spent the night at the 
Boston Garden, and thousands of others 
huddled in subway and railway terminals. 

In New York City’s metropolitan area, 
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THE ECONOMY SCORE 





President’s Congressional Status 

Bill figure figure 
Emergency Supplemental $ 271,999,523 $ 252,340,776 Enacted 
Urgent Deficiency 60,325,000 57,541,300 Enacted 
Independent Offices 1,194,704,473 1,139,693,528 In conference 
Treasury-Post Office 1,043,646,512 1,032,784,115 Returned to House 
Agriculture 788,929,519 713,896,084 In Senate Committee 
State, Commerce, Justice, 

and Judiciary 109,664,010 107,227,620 In Senate Committee 
Navy 1,078,492,577 965,778,878 In Senate 
Totals $4,547,761,614 $4,269,262,301 
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seventeen persons died and hundreds filled 
hospitals; 30,000 men fought to clear 8 
inches of snow from the city proper; skiers 
glided through Times Square and Central 
Park. 

But the storm king did not spare other 
regions. Pittsburgh had the heaviest snow 
in $8 years. Kentucky was under snow; 
torrential rains and gales lashed the 
Texas coast, wrecking oil derricks; 8-foot 
drifts mantled Southwestern Texas, and 
the Southern Panhandle experienced its 
worst blizzard in history; Oklahoma, 
Central Kansas, and the Rockies were 
buried. 

In Washington, meteorological authori- 
ties would comment but cagily upon the 
freakish behavior of the weather. They 
scoffed at theories advanced that it was 
caused by cannonading in Europe, where 
the winter has been the severest in some 
places in a century, and were loath to 
credit a popular belief in weather cycles. 
They did not, however, entirely dismiss 
the theory that sunspots were possibly at 
the bottom of it all. 





Creaking Machine 


During the last sixteen years the Kansas 
City, Mo., Democratic machine of T. J. 
(Tom) Pendergast has won election after 
election. Last week, as Boss Tom lan- 
guished in the Federal Penitentiary at 
Leavenworth, his boys for the first time not 
only lost a decisive election but took the 
beating lying down. 

The issue was a reformist proposal in a 
special charter-amendment election to cut 
the terms of the machine-dominated city 
government—the mayor, the eight council- 
men, and the two municipal judges—from 
four to two years. The vote was 95,683 to 
17,316, and since these officers were elected 
Apr. 17, 1938, it had the effect of throwing 
them out of office. A new election was or- 
dered for Apr. 2. 

One fly reposed in the voters’ ointment, 
however. The machine had ordered ward- 
heelers to go along with the amendment— 
astrategy by which Pendergastists evident- 
ly hoped to rally forces in April’s election 
behind a ticket that would retain their 
grip on City Hall. 





Economy—No Foolin’ 


Cynics snickered when the third session 
of the 76th Congress noisily proclaimed its 
intention to reduce government spending. 
They laughed out loud when the legisla- 
tors sat down to their debut at the 
economy piano. Last week, however, the 
skeptics were beginning to squirm. Poten- 
tial savings totaling $278,499,313 (see ta- 
ble) on seven appropriation bills had been 
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ae Wide World 
Strip Tease: Egbert the Robot 
—who greets visitors to the Frank- 
lin Institute in Philadelphia with a 
‘How do you do?’—lost his pants 
but not his sang-froid last week. 
Egbert donned a barrel while his 


breeches were at the plumber’s. 
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chalked up against the goal of $460,000,- 
000 necessary to avoid the new taxes re- 
quested by President Roosevelt. 

The Emergency Supplemental Appro- 
priations Bill, reduced by $19,658,747, in- 
cluding elimination of $6,075,000 for 81 
Navy planes, was signed by the Presi- 
dent. Signed also was the Urgent Defi- 
ciency Bill, from which $2,783,700 had 
been cut. The Independent Offices meas- 
ure, carrying appropriations for New Deal 
agencies $55,010,945 below Presidential 
estimates, was in conference. Reductions 
in ‘Treasury-Post Office appropriations 
totaled $10,862,397. The Agriculture Bill, 
from which $75,033,435 had been lopped 
($25,000,000 from the farm-tenancy pro- 
gram), and the State, Justice, Commerce, 
and Judiciary Bill (reduced by $2,436,- 
390) were in Senate committee. 

The surprise of the week was pulled by 
the House Appropriations Committee, 
which chopped $112,713,699 from -Mr. 
Roosevelt’s pet $1,078,492,577 Naval Bill. 


Significance 


Although no crack in the Congressional 
economy front has yet appeared, propo- 
nents of election year generosity are not 
worried. Big Navy advocates, for example, 
expect to see most of the House cuts re- 
stored in the Senate. 

But they may find themselves up against 
a neat bit of strategy on the part of the 
farm bloc. This group, actively led by 
Scott W. Lucas of Illinois, John H. Bank- 
head of Alabama, and Guy M. Gillette of 
Iowa, is working with Richard B. Russell 
of Georgia, chairman of a Senate Appro- 
priations Committee subcommittee in 
charge of the Agriculture Bill, to keep de- 
fense costs down—with a view to persuad- 
ing election-minded senators to add any 
such savings to the outlay for farm bene- 
fits. 








Peace Feeler 


Welles Takes Ship for Italy; 
President Cruising Southward 


Whether or not they achieve that peace 
for which the world is yearning, the most 
potent cluster of key neutral spokesmen 
assembled since last summer will meet in 
Rome this week to talk peace. For the 
Italian liner Rex sailed from New York on 
Saturday, Feb. 17, bearing Myron C. Tay- 
lor, President Roosevelt’s special envoy to 
the Vatican, and Under-Secretary of State 
Sumner Welles, this country’s “war scout” 
and spokesman extraordinary (NEWSWEEK, 
Feb. 19). Waiting at the other end were 
King Victor Emmanuel III of Italy, Pre- 
mier Mussolini, and Pope Pius XII. 

Despite the general feeling that, far from 
ending, the war might broaden out in a few 
weeks, there were increasing indications 
that the neutrals everywhere were growing 
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restive under the continued annoyance of 
disrupted trade and intercourse among 
nations. Norway’s vigorous protest of the 
British raid on the German prison ship 
Altmark (see page 24) high-lighted a series 
of outbursts against all belligerents, includ- 
ing Japan. 

In Washington, members of Congress 
vented their spleen at the British, the Ger- 
mans, and the Japanese with equal zeal. 
Berlin’s threat to fire on United States 
ships hauled into war-zone ports by the 
British brought a threat of prompt re- 
taliation from Chairman Key Pittman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull informed 
the British that United States vessels 
would not accept the proffered convoys in 
the war zones. Rep. Melvin J. Maas of 
Minnesota charged that the primary reason 
for British interference with American 
mails was to filch trade secrets. And Sen. 
Bennett C. Clark of Missouri introduced a 
bill to cancel the Bermuda stop of the Pan 
American Airways’ Clippers, in view of 
British mail seizures there, which was de- 
feated 46 to 25. 

Pittman, whose Japanese embargo plan 
had struck a snag, said he would continue 
to press for some action against Tokyo 
and hinted that the embargo might prove 
a good weapon in this country’s chronic 
dispute with Britain. 

As Welles speeded on his way to troubled 
Europe, Mr. Roosevelt added a note of 
serio-comic mystery to American foreign 
policy as he boarded the cruiser Tuscaloosa 
at Pensacola, Fla., for a ten-day fishing 
expedition. The President declined to tell 
reporters where he was bound for, refused 
to deny that he might meet representatives 
of “Britain, France, Italy, or Germany” 
somewhere at sea, and showed up Sunday 
at Cristobal to inspect the Panama Canal 
defenses. Apparently unconcerned about 
the unkind things Republican leaders were 
saying aboyt him in Washington (see page 
13) , Mr. Roosevelt seemed to be having as 
good a time as ever keeping the press and 
public guessing about November. 


Significance 


The Presidential “mystery” may be put 
down to Roosevelt nerves (see Periscope) . 
As a matter of fact, there are no represent- 
atives of Britain, France, Italy, or Ger- 
many (except a handful of seamen and 
colonial officials) in the Caribbean. 

Nor must Welles’ mission be taken too 
seriously. Welles will offer no concrete 
peace proposals and does not expect to hear 
any. He plans to be back by the end of 
March, and has a number of minor tasks to 
dispatch before then. One is to confer with 
the British about this very vexing problem 
of mail and cargo seizures and the interrup- 
tion to American shipping. Another is to 
look into the relief situation in Poland, 
where American relief agencies like the 
Friends Service Committee have reported 
obstructionism from the new authorities. 


‘Seagoing’ tanks at Fort Benning games 


Booming Defense 


Back in 1933 the Reserve Officers As- 
sociation, at its convention in Pittsburgh, 
voted to designate the ten days from Lin- 
coln’s to Washington’s Birthdays as Na- 
tional Defense Week. Last week war vet- 
erans and civic groups all over the country 
participated in the seventh annual ob- 
servance. At Washington, Secretary of 
War Harry H. Woodring addressed the Na- 
tional Council of the Reserve Officers As- 
sociation, while Gen. George C. Marshall, 
Chief of Staff, spoke on a nationwide radio 
hookup. Their theme: “a nation well de- 
fended can best avoid war.” 
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‘Acme 
Welles and Taylor, peace-bound 


In concrete form, too, defense enthu- 
siasts had a pretty good score last week. 
President Roosevelt signed a bill making 
$252,340,776 available immediately to pay 
for emergency defense measures already 
taken and to finance the mid-Atlantic 
“neutrality patrol” (Newsweek, Nov. 13, 
1939). Next day, the House passed and 
sent to the Senate a $965,778,878 Naval 
Appropriations Bill (see page 17), first 
eliminating a $1,000,000 grant for harbor 
improvement on the Pacific island of 
Guam. 

Defense fans got another lift from the 
news that the army’s recruiting campaign 
had gone over the top. The addition of 
106,549 men since July brought the total to 
227,000 — America’s greatest peacetime 
standing army. Many of the rookies will 
get their baptism in action late in April, 
when 67,000 men comprising the Third 
Army move into Louisiana and East Tex- 
as to act out one of the biggest tactical 
problems since the Armistice. Units from 
all over the United States will partici- 
pate. 

Warming up for the maneuvers, every 
tank unit in the army except one company 
from Fort Lewis, Wash. (now active in the 
Army-Navy “problem” at Monterey, 
Calif.) , last week participated in intensive 
mass drill at the infantry school, Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga. The charging monsters shattered 
brick walls, surged across streams 4 feet 
deep, and showed off their machine guns 
and cannons with gratifying precision. But 
a simple row of 9-foot pine logs, their butts 
buried 6 feet in the earth, stopped them 
cold—to the intense satisfaction of the en- 
gineers who had figured out the impromptu 
tank trap. 
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War in Finland Shakes Down 


to Issue of Mass vs. Morale 


Fierce Red Onslaughts 
Put Fast-Weakening Defenders 
to Test of Own Verdun 


“The attack in Galicia was not under- 
taken until the Germans felt certain that 
they were opposed by [Russian] troops 
whose morale was absolutely rotted by a 
merciless campaign. In truth, this is the 
chief factor in the solution of the problem 
so often discussed during the war, whether 
attempts to break through constituted a 
wise policy or not. Against an enemy in 
good moral and military condition they 
were certainly not to be recommended.” 

Thus wrote Gen. Erich von Falkenhayn, 
Chief of Staff of the German Armies from 
1915 to 1916. Last week a new Russian 
army put his maxim to the test in Finland. 

Three weeks ago the Soviet troops facing 
the Mannerheim Line launched a heavy 
attack all along 70-mile-wide Karelian Isth- 
mus. The offensive centered on an 18-mile 
stretch in front of the village of Summa, 
where the difficult lakes and rivers of the 
Mannerheim Line give ‘vay to relatively 
open ground. At first it looked like anoth- 
er of the fierce but brief assaults the Rus- 
sians have hurled at the line ever since the 
beginning of the war. But then day after 
day, instead of diminishing, the fury of 
the artillery bombardment increased and 
the Soviet troops followed each barrage 
with a shattering attack. 

For the first time since the opening days 
of the invasion Moscow issued eyewitness 
descriptions of the fighting. Communiqués 
told of the capture of “iron and steel forts” 
and other “defensive fortifications,” claim- 
ing a total of 475 had been taken by the 
first of this week. 

Last week the Russians announced the 
capture of the ruined town of Summa. 
From there they pushed north and east and 
this week they claimed to have driven to 
the shore of the Gulf of Finland only 6 
miles south of Viipuri. This would repre- 
sent a Soviet advance of 7 miles directly 
through the center of the Mannerheim 
Line. On the nineteenth day of their great 
assault, in which they wasted men as prodi- 
gally as Grant did in the Wilderness cam- 
paign, the Russians had at last driven 
through a great wedge that threatened to 
crack the Finnish defenses clear across the 
Isthmus, 

Worst of all, they cut off the great 
coastal forts of Koivisto. These have 
served as the western anchor of the Man- 
nerheim Line with guns that fire inland as 
well as seaward, thus making them able to 
take the Russian advance from the flank. 





The Finns up to this week persistently 
denied that the Russians had really broken 
through their line and told of tremendous 
casualties inflicted on the invaders. But 
nothing could conceal the fact that Fin- 
land had arrived at its Verdun. As Pétain 
24 years ago inspired the French Army 
with the cry: “They shall not pass!” so 
Field Marshall Baron Gustave Manner- 
heim last week addressed an appeal to his 
troops. Admitting that the army had re- 
tired to a “new defensive line,” he prom- 
ised to throw in immediate reserves and 
said that foreign aid was coming “in con- 
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Between Two Fires 
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siderable volume and is continuing to 
come.” Then he proclaimed: “Soldiers of 
Finland: We must stand unfalteringly . . . 
The Finnish nation stands united behind 
us and trusts us. Let us be firm!” 


Significance 


In terms of Falkenhayn’s rule the out- 
come of the epic battle on the Karelian 
Isthmus depended on whether Finnish 
morale could outlast the momentum of 
the Russian attack. 

The thoroughness of the Russian prep- 
arations for the offensive was indicated 
by the intensity of the artillery fire and 
the fact that for the first time 12-inch 
guns, which must be brought up by rail, 
swung into action. The bottleneck through 
which all Russian supplies must pass at 
Leningrad will eventually limit the Soviet 
effort. But for the present the Russians 
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had evidently accumulated forces that 
were crushing in comparison with the 
small Finnish Army. 

By all accounts the Russians used con- 
ventional World War mass attacks, but 
accompanied by extremely heavy tank and 
plane support. They tried no tactical in- 
novations except the use of armored sledges 
and steel shields for machine gunners— 
both apparently a failure. However, they 
did employ the best troops in the Red 
Army—those of the Moscow garrison head- 
ed by the 123rd Motorized Division—and 
that in itself indicated the seriousness of 
the effort. 

For the Finns the problem was not so 
much holding the Mannerheim Line—for 
under such intensive artillery and infantry 
attacks, retreat was the only course—as it 
was to form new lines of defense in back of 
it. They probably will re-form above 
Viipuri. For this they need above all fresh 
troops to relieve forces which have borne 
the brunt of the Russian offensive. As evi- 
dence that the Finns were getting down to 
the limit of their man power the govern- 
ment last week called up men hitherto ex- 
empt from service for physical reasons and 
released all prisoners sentenced to jail for 
less than one year. 





Intervention Snag 
Swedes Balk at Finnish Aid, 
British Cautioned by Risks 


On the night of Feb. 18, for the first 
time in Stockholm’s history, not a light 
shone in the suburban villas, modernistic 
apartment buildings, and stone palaces of 
the Swedish capital. It was the start of a 
three-night blackout to test the city’s 
air-raid defenses. The blackness was sym- 
bolic of the deepening crisis that threat- 
ened to make the Scandinavian states the 
focal point in the twin wars between Fin- 
land and Russia and the Allies and Ger- 
many. 


‘Pawns’ 

On Feb. 13 Finland’s Premier, Risto 
Ryti, and Foreign Minister, V. A. Tanner, 
had arrived in Stockholm and gone into 
conference with Sweden’s Premier, Per 
Albin Hansson—a mild, pacifistic old So- 
cialist who plays bridge with King Gustav. 
To Hansson they made a full report on 
Finland’s danger of being overwhelmed by 
the great Russian assault on the Manner- 
heim Line. And they asked Sweden to 
render either immediate military aid or 
allow foreign troops passage through its 
territory. Then they returned to Helsinki. 

Three days later Sweden made public its 
reply. An official communiqué admitted 
that Finland had requested the “trans- 
port of Swedish military troops,” and that 
Stockholm had refused to give more than 
the aid it was already rendering Helsinki. 


Wide World 
Mannerheim exhorted the Finns 


The Foreign Office added that Sweden 
could “never tolerate a march through by 
troops of a foreign country.” 

This week King Gustav, in a public 
proclamation, repeated the refusal to in- 
tervene, saying that to do so would in- 
volve Sweden in “a great war with other 
powers.” 

The news sent a nervous shock from one 
end of Sweden to the other. A revived 
awareness of its great military tradition 
swept over Sweden, combined with a feel- 
ing that the country of Gustavus Adolphus 
was “letting Finland down.” 

Newspapers ran editorials proclaiming 
that Sweden “failed a brother in the hour 
of distress.” Col. Karl Bratt, known as the 
mouthpiece of the Swedish General Staff, 
published a pamphlet called: “Finland’s 
Fate—and Sweden’s?” 

In it he flatly stated what an increasing 
number of Swedes have been quietly think- 
ing: “Russia’s final goal is the Atlantic 
coast, then Sweden and Norway. In a 
critical position it is better to take the 
blow immediately than at a time when it 
will be more difficult to parry.” 

At the same time another military au- 
thority, Col. Axel Gyllenkrok, in a lecture 
predicted that the Russian offensive would 
reach its height in March and break Fin- 
land’ so that Soviet troops would be on the 
Swedish border by April and occupy the 
Aland Islands by May—unless Sweden 
openly intervened with at least 100,000 
men. 

Every time newspaper or public drives 
to render really substantial help to Fin- 
land have started in the Scandinavian 
countries, the Reich’s press has filled with 
vague threats of German retaliation. Last 
week came a clear warning to the Scan- 
dinavian states: “If instead of being 
guided by sober military insight they are 
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guided by emotion and. permit themselves 
to be used as chess pawns in England’s 
false game they are liable to play all too 
lightly with their own existence.” The 
jittery northern states immediately sum- 
moned their Foreign Ministers to a con- 
ference at Copenhagen on Feb. 24. 


Volunteers 

In London for the past few weeks news. 
papers have been writing in exaggerated 
terms of American plans and other foreign 
aid for Finland, and of Finnish victories 
in battle. Last week the developments jn 
Finland, Sweden, and Germany abruptly 
deflated the wave of optimism which these 
reports had created. Military experts cal- 
culated that the Finns needed 100,006 
men, large quantities of munitions and 
artillery, and 500 planes. Nevertheless. 
the government went through the formali- 
ty of legalizing the departure of volunteers 
for Finland. As Ivan Maisky, the Soviet 
Ambassador, glared down from the House 
of Commons diplomatic gallery, Home 
Under-Secretary Osbert Peake announced 
that the 1870 Foreign Enlistment Act, in- 
voked against volunteers in the Spanish 
war, would not apply to those going to 
Finland because of the League of Nations 
resolution authorizing such aid. 

At the Finnish recruiting office some 
2,000 applicants were registered. But few 
of them looked like fit material for the 
Finnish Army and rumors spread that Nor- 
way would allow only 100 volunteers a 
day to pass through. 

As for an expeditionary force—when 
British officials were pressed with direct 
questions by newspaper correspondents 
they scoffed at the idea that any such 
plan existed. 


Significance 


Sweden’s refusal of the Finnish request 
for military aid or the passage of foreign 
troops for the first time really brought 
into the open the entire question of aid 
to Finland and in particular its relation 
to the war between the Allies and the 
Reich. 

The Allies have never definitely com- 
mitted themselves to more than perfunc- 
tory help to the Finns—roughly whatever 
they felt they could spare. But they have 
at the same time fostered the impression 
that they would regard the conquest of 
Finland by Russia as an important defeat 
for themselves. Behind this equivocal pol- 
icy lay contradictions both internal and 
international. 

Sweden’s action spotlighted the most 
important of them. In order to get the 
requisite aid to the Finns the Allies must 
ship it over Norwegian and Swedish ter- 
ritory. So long as the Finns were fending 
off the Russians with small but brilliant 
victories, a trickle of supplies was allowed 
to cross Scandinavia. Now that Sweden 
has barred the large-scale aid the Finns 
need, the Allies are tripped up by their an- 
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nounced aims of both protecting democ- 
racy and crushing aggression. Thus they 
cannot violate Scandinavian neutrality to 
gave democracy in Finland. And Sweden 
and Norway are kept neutral not by fear 
of Russia but by threats from Germany. 
These two states have to choose between 
the long-range danger of Russia as a neigh- 
bor, and the certainty that they will be- 
come battlegrounds if they let belligerent 
armies have a transit through their terri- 
tory. 

The same fatal contradiction character- 
ized the domestic factors behind the Allied 
policy. Polls show that public opinion in 
Britain is in favor of arms for Finland but 
against an expeditionary force. The Labor 
party has taken the same view. And the 
entire past record of Prime Minister Nev- 
ille Chamberlain, Sir John Simon, and Sir 
Samuel Hoare—the three men who, with 
Winston Churchill, dominate the British 
Government—shows that they are against 
an aggressive application of grand strate- 
gy. The same trio have chosen the defen- 
sive in one international crisis after the 
other since 1932; the public has supported 
them; and, if the war has bred a more ag- 
gressive spirit in Britain, it hasn’t yet had 
time to break through the influence of 
the past. 

Beyond that, the risks of really coming 
to the rescue of Finland at least balance 
the gains. War with Russia would enable 
Britain to live up to its role as champion 
of liberalism and small nations, gain sym- 
pathy in the United States, and open up 
what looks like a promising new front for 
the Allies in Scandinavia. But, since the 
Allies then would be at war with Russia 
too, it would extend the conflict to the 
Near East, pose a Russian threat to India, 
force Russia and Germany into a close 
alliance, and probably cement German con- 
trol over the Soviet’s vast resources. 
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Calendar of the War 


Sept. 1—Germany invades Poland. Dan- 
zig “returns to the Reich.” 

Sept. 3—Chamberlain and Daladier an- 
nounce their nations are at war with Ger- 
many. 

Sept. 17—Russia invades Poland. 

Oct. 10—Lithuania, following Estonia and 
Latvia, yields naval and air bases to the 
USSR. 

Oct. 19—Turkey signs military alliance 
with the Allies to resist aggression in the 
Balkans. 

Nov. 30—Russia invades Finland. 


Dec. 2—Moscow sets up a “People’s Gov- 
ernment” for Finland. 


Dec. 5—British blockade of Reich exports 
goes into effect. 

Dec. 17—The Graf Spee, driven into 
Montevideo, Uruguay, by three British 
cruisers, is scuttled by her crew. Three days 
later, her Captain, Hans Langsdorff, com- 
mits suicide. 


Feb. 4—The members of the Balkan En- 
tente (Rumania, Greece, Turkey, and Yugo- 
slavia) agree to maintain a “common vigil” 
during the war. 

Feb. 12—Anzac Expeditionary Force ar- 
rives at Suez. 


Feb. 15—Russia’s intensified drive against 
the Mannerheim Line cracks Finnish de- 
fenses in the Summa sector. 


Feb. 16—British seamen from the de- 
stroyer Cossack board the German prison 
ship Altmark within Norwegian territorial 
waters, fight the German crew, and free 326 
captive English merchant seamen. Germany 
protests to Norway; Norway protests to 
Britain. 

Feb. 17—Sumner Welles, American Un- 
der-Secretary of State, leaves for Italy on 
the first leg of a peace mission which will 
also take him to Germany, France, and 
Great Britain. 
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Tommies at Play 


The issue of the Infantry Journal which 
appeared last week contained an article— 
titled “A Military Vacuum”—in which 
Maj. J. Halpin Connolly criticized military 
men for failure to study scientifically the 
causes of good or bad discipline, morale, 
and leadership. The article said: 

“These things need far more study than 
river crossings, wide envelopments, or the 
like; for the whole game of war rests on 
these intangibles. Strange, we do not go 
into them more. Certainly it is true that 
‘the morale is to the physical as three is to 
one.’ But knowing that means little; know- 
ing what this morale is and how to arouse 
it and develop it, means everything to a 
soldier.” 

The Finnish war, more than any other 
since the American Civil War, has been an 
object lesson in keeping up the spirits of 
men fatigued by long, hard fighting in se- 
vere weather. If one by-product of the 
outcome in Finland is to start action in the 
Allied-German war, then the problem there 
also will become one of battle morale. But 
for the past five months the job on this 
front has been far more difficult than that 
of inspiring troops to fight willingly: it has 
been to keep up the morale in huge fieid 
armies inactive under winter siege condi- 
tions—to keep troops busy, warm, well 
fed, and not too consistently serious. 

In the front lines, patrol work and the 
routine maintenance of the huge fortifi- 
cations prevents idleness. Behind the 
lines, the main concern has been recrea- 
tion. The British, far from home, give 
most attention to this. Canteens have been 
established in village cafés, where troops 
can have British ale and whisky and 
dart games as in the town pub at home. 
The BEF also goes in heavily for amateur 
and professional theatricals and encour- 
ages every effort to invoke the atmosphere 
of home (see cover). London newspapers 
are sent free to canteens. 

The Germans depend most on the radio 
for recreation. Networks regularly broad- 
cast programs for troops in the West 
Wall. In the French ranks, the most 
popular entertainment is the movies, with 
cards second, dominoes third, and read- 
ing a bad fourth. Last week a group 
of Parisian society women, including 
several Americans, started a service by 
which trucks with shower baths, sup- 
plies of hot wines, writing materials, 
games, and books will make regular tours 
of the front. 

As for food, the Germans get things 
forbidden to their rationed families at 
home—real coffee, and plenty of butter, 
eggs, and milk. The French have at least 
one four-course meal a day, from soup to 
cheese, and washed down with red wine. 
The British troops refuse either to fight 
or to wait on a French diet. They get 
their preferred boiled vegetables and 
meats. 
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When Spring Comes to Finland 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, USA Retired 


1. the springtime not only does 
all nature bud with a new life, but it is 
also the historical season for the war 
god to leave his dugout and stalk afield 
in search of conquest. When the present 
winter season is over the French front 
may resound with action; the rumblings 
in Scandinavia, the Balkans, or the Near 
East may burst forth in volcanic erup- 
tion. In those regions the armies are 
jockeying for position and space for 
maneuver as spring approaches. But not 
so with the Red Army in Finland. Here 
there is reason to dread the coming of 
the open season. 

It was in anticipation of this that the 
Russian renewed the ferocity of his 
attack last week. Some 150,000 men 
storm the Mannerheim forts; the line 
gives way in spots as shells rain along 
the front, and men resort to individual 
armor to hold them on their feet for more 
prolonged firing. The mass attack moves 
forward; it falls back—but fresh hordes 
return. All this suggests that Moscow’s 
aim is to cast all on the throw of the dice 
of a powerful blow below winter ends. 

In winter, when lands and water are 
ice-covered in Finland, maneuverability 
of large forces and mechanized units, 
although restricted, is possible. But when 
the lake ice and frozen ground thaw, 
the open maneuver spaces are reduced 
to mud and bogs, and all wheel and 
track-laying transportation must be con- 
fined to indifferent roadways. 


Land of Lakes 


One must remember that the Finns’ 
own name for their country, Suomi, 
means “Swampland.” And although the 
national anthem refers to Finland as 
“The Land of a Thousand Lakes,” the 
number is in reality somewhere in the 
tens of thousands. 

The waters of these lakes find outlet 
to the sea through 56 rivers that cut the 
country into sectional areas, with the 
waterways lying athwart the present in- 
vader’s path into the hinterland. All the 
present battle fronts are contained within 
the four most important water basins. 

This vast network of lakes is organized 
for defense. In the open season it fur- 
nishes a barrier of water and land hazards 
more formidable than the ice and snow of 
the winter period. 

The time for seasonal transition is 
approaching. Spring begins in April, 
sweeping gradually from the first of the 
month over lower Finland across the 
country covering the Lapland area by 


May. During this period the snow melts 
rapidly, and by May Day it has cleared 
off north and south. The ice begins to 
break up about the first of April and dis- 
appears from the lakes in the early part 
of May. 

After the thaw sets in, the dividing 
land strips between the lakes become 
narrow isthmuses (see accompanying 
picture), few of which can be passed 
over by troops. Only in the most ex- 
ceptional cases are roads or even trails 
found along these narrow dividing lands, 
and then they are so winding and in- 
conspicuous that highly trained guides 
are required to find and follow them. 


Fighting in Mud 

Instead of the open—if cold and dif- 
ficult—country of winter, spring really 
transforms the country into a mass of 
“defiles,” which should facilitate the ease 
of the defender and intensify the dif- 
ficulties of the invader. The area for 
maneuverability will be materially de- 
creased. Ice is easier to cross with skis 
and sleds and safer to maneuver over 
than water regions requiring floating 
craft—boats and rafts. Mechanized and 
motorized troops that negotiate frozen 
lake surfaces would find water-covered 
areas and intervening bog lands either 
impassable or most formidable hazards. 
In truth, the Finnish spring, in the words 
of the Psalms, “turneth the wilderness 
into a standing water, and dry ground 
into watersprings.” 


The Russians will remember how, dur- 
ing the World War, the Masurian 
marshes permitted a Czarist force of 
6,000 men to hold back a German Army 
of 48,000 in 1915. Americans who cam- 
paigned in the Philippines will never 
forget the difficulties imposed by water- 
covered rice paddies. And certainly the 
Italian mechanized force which served 
in Spain will remember that eventful 
day in March 1937 when it was halted 
in its advance on Guadalajara and could 
not leave the highway because the soft, 
rain-soaked countryside had become a 
sea of mud. 

Although the springtime conditions 
in Finland must reduce the maneuver- 
ability of both sides, the Finnish soldier 
in his knowledge of his own country and 
terrain will have a great advantage. 
Then, the brilliant encircling operations 
of the ski cavalry and snow-sled artillery 
during this winter season may find a 
counterpart in the activities of trained 
infantry bicycle reconnaissance and fight- 
ing patrols with foot guides who know 
every bypath and trail across country. 
Springtime may be the ideal season for 
open warfare in most parts of the world. 
But not in Finland. There, the Russian 
advance will be handicapped more by 
“General Suomi” (marsh) then it has 
been by “General Talvi” (winter). But 
winter is still on—springtime’s aid is 
weeks ahead—so, for the immediate 
future Finland’s greatest need is man 
power and more man power, 
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Spring thaws will make Finland wet going for an invader 
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L. a statement to the House of 
Commons on Feb. 14, Winston Churchill 
said that he was satisfied “no man would 
expect the navy to be able to maintain 
close patrol or close blockade off the 
German coast, having regard to the 
enormous development of shore-based 
aircraft since the last war.” 

Such an admission that the blockade 
and patrol is being kept at arm’s length 
by the German air threat indirectly raises 
a question of fundamental British naval 
policy. Is it to be defensive, with all 
effort directed toward safeguarding the 
Allied supply line and cutting that of the 
enemy, trusting that this method of 
naval warfare alone will bring Germany 
to terms? If this be true, then through 
all the coming phases of the war there 
will remain unused a tremendous residue 
of practically static naval power. Or is 
it the plan, by happy timing, to use this 
residual naval foree in conjunction with 
other fighting power to strike a blow 
which might end the war quicker than 
can the economic blockade? 

One is the “watch and wait” policy. 
The other is the “dare and do” policy. 
Which is it to be? It is important to 
attempt to gain an inkling of which 
concept is controlling British policy. For 
the ever-recurring incidents reported 
from day to day in the war at sea are 
meaningless unless followed with an un- 
derstanding of the broad policy behind 


them. 


Influence of the Past 


During the wars of past centuries the 
sea arm of Britain was not only her first 
line of defense, but also the strong right 
arm in offensive strategy. The vigor of 
such men as Hood, Rodney, St. Vincent, 
and many others, culminating in Nelson, 
directed the trend of naval policy. The 
fleet’s objective was annihiiation of the 
enemy. 

The first change in this line of thought 
came in the last war. It was brought 
about, partly at least, by the very active 
offensive conducted by the Germans in 
their submarine campaign. Britain’s posi- 
tion seemed stronger on the defensive 
than by pushing the offensive at such 
considerable hazard. But there were two 
schools of thought even then. 

Admiral Beatty stood for one school. 
He believed in taking the offensive and 
pushing it whenever possible. Admiral 
Jellicoe, the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Fleet, tended more toward the defensive. 
Though glad to meet the enemy, he 


Britain’s Naval Choice: Safety or Risk 


by Admiral WILLIAM VY. PRATT, USN Retired 
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wanted the conditions to be just right— 
something never possible in war. 

His school of thought would never 
push a battle with the “Nelson touch.” 
This was shown at Jutland, the one 
chance the British had to annihilate the 
German Fleet. Perhaps it was luck; per- 
haps it was fate; possibly it was the 
weather; it may have been fear of the 
German torpedoes—anyway, the chance 
for a decisive victory was lost at Jutland. 

Nevertheless, because the Allies won 
the war and because the blockade con- 
tributed much to the victory, the defen- 
sive theory grew and gained in strength. 


Question of the Present 

Today the naval war opens where the 
last left off. Even with no German High 
Seas Fleet to contend with, the same 
defensive naval policy in vogue at the end 
of the last war is carried forward into 
this. 

In the last war the torpedo put Brit- 
ain’s naval power on the defensive. In 
this it is the challenge of the air arm. 
Germany’s built and rapidly building 
air bases in Helgoland Bight and on the 
Frisian Islands are the danger. Some- 


day, of course, this challenge from the air 
will have to be accepted, and conquered, 
or the prestige of sea power will wane. 

To date Britain’s conduct of the war 
at sea has been almost wholly defensive, 
leaving the initiative to Germany as was 
done in the last war. Such incidents as 
the brilliant defeat of the Graf Spee and 
last week’s brusque rescue of the prison- 
ers from the Altmark show the offensive 
spirit, but they are only isolated en- 
gagements. 

There are reasons for this. Germany 
has no High Seas Fleet for Britain to 
fight. And a British expedition into the 
Baltic either in aid of Poland or of Fin- 
land would present risks of the gravest 
kind. But the fleet has a power beyond 
that used in convoy and blockade. A 
war against Germany waged along eco- 
nomic lines alone may drag on until it 
becomes very destructive to morale. 
Therefore, if the power of the fleet can 
at any propitious moment be used in 
conjunction with other military effort, 
the risk would be worth taking not only 
for the prestige it would add to the navy 
but for the effect it would have on short- 
ening the conflict. 
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‘Boarders Away!” 
British Seizure of Altmark 
Stirs F urious War of Words 


At 9:20 on the night of Feb. 16 the 
British destroyer Cossack nosed into 
Joesing Fjord, an ice-jammed, dead-end 
inlet on the Norwegian coast, 60 miles 
south of Stavanger. Its searchlight played 
over two Norwegian gunboats and, be- 
hind them, the peculiar shuttered super- 
structure of the German naval auxiliary 
Altmark, formerly supply ship to the 
pocket battleship Admiral Graf Spee. 

The Altmark had been cornered in this 
little inlet ever since a British recon- 
naissance plane sighted her creeping 
down the Norwegian coast just after 
noon. A flotilla of British destroyers 
waited. As an interlude, they had inter- 
cepted the German tanker Baldur, whose 
crew scuttled and fired her. Once the de- 
stroyers had withdrawn from Norwegian 
waters, as the rules of neutrality required. 

This time, when Capt. P. L. Vian of the 
Cossack came aboard the commanding 
Norwegian gunboat, all rules were off. He 
suggested to the Norwegian captain that a 
joint Anglo-Norwegian party take the 
Altmark back to Bergen to be searched for 
the 300 or more British prisoners believed 
to be aboard. The Norwegian said that 
such a search already had been made and 
that there were no prisoners. Thereupon 
Captain Vian declared that he had specific 
orders from his government “to enter 
neutral waters, search the Altmark, and 
rescue any prisoners found aboard.” 

As the Cossack approached, the Alt- 
mark maneuvered to ram her. But turning 
in the narrow fjord, she went hard aground 
by the stern. The Cossack drove alongside 
and threw grappling irons across her bul- 
warks. 

The gap closed until only a few feet of 
water showed between the destroyer and 
the cornered prison ship. For the first time 
in this war hostile crews were at close 
grips in the manner of the old sea yarns. 

A twenty-man British boarding party 
armed with rifles leapt aboard. Some of 
the Britons darted up to the bridge and 
ousted the Nazi captain. Others used their 
rifles in a fight with German sailors on 
the deck. Another group forced their way 
below to search the ship. And amid the 
mélée of shots and shouts, some of the 
German sailors jumped overboard on to 
the ice and ran for the shore, drawing 
further British fire. 

When the fight ended, five Germans had 
been killed and five wounded, two fatally, 
while one British sailor was severely 
wounded. But 326 disheveled and hys- 
terically joyful seamen—a mixed company 
of Britons and lascars—had been rescued 
from the Altmark’s hold. The Cossack’s 
return with them to Leith, Scotland, caused 
an outburst of jubilation. For the Altmark 
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A sailor from the Cossack brings back a German hat and salute 
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had the reputation of a “hell ship,” trying 
to slip back to Germany with the impris- 
oned crews of seven British merchantmen 
sunk by the Graf Spee. Some of the pris- 
oners had been aboard for four months. 

When the freed prisoners got ashore, 
some had to be hospitalized for stomach 
troubles. Food in their roving prison con- 
sisted only of black bread and tea for 
breakfast and supper and canned soup or 
canned potatoes and a little meat for lunch. 
Quarters, the freed prisoners said, were 
cramped and filthy, with 45 men confined 
in a single compartment. None of the 
prisoners had been allowed on deck for 
one week before the rescue. And when te 
Altmark docked at Bergen on her way 
down the coast, the Nazis kept her steam 
winches going full blast, so the Norwegian 
inspectors couldn’t hear the prisoners ham- 
mering on their prison ceiling to attract 
attention. 


The Law 


The Admiralty’s order to Captain 
Vian to disregard Norway’s 3-mile lim 
was the first such candid disregard of 
international law by any of the belliger- 
ents. Germany promptly protested to Nor- 
way; and in Oslo, Premier Johan Nygaards- 
vold went to the British Legation and 
personally delivered Norway’s demand for 
return of the freed prisoners and for com- 
pensation. Foreign Minister Halvdan 
Koht called Britain’s action “the grossest 
violation of neutrality” committed in the 
war. And Dr. Carl Joachim Hambro, 
speaker of the Storting (Parliament), 
threatened to tear up the British-Nor- 
wegian trade pact just as it was about to 
be concluded (see page 26). 

But Britain, like Germany, has been an- 
noyed by the efforts of Norway and the 
other little neutrals to remain impartial. 
And in this case Norway had the mystery 
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of the first careless search of the Altmark 
to explain. So, before the formal protest 
from Oslo reached London, Foreign Secre- 
tary Viscount Halifax summoned Nor- 
wegian Minister Erik Colban. Colban 
looked very upset when he left the inter- 
view. Halifax had accused Norway of fail- 
ing to do its duty as a neutral and had de- 
manded that the Altmark be interned as a 
unit of the German Navy, since it was 
armed with two pompom (multibarreled 
anti-aircraft) guns and four machine guns. 

But the real storm broke in Berlin. The 
Nazi press adopted an attitude of outrage; 
calling the British criminals, lawbreakers, 
murderers, gangsters, cheats, gunmen, 
swindlers, brutes—and pirates. The Ger- 
man newspapers and radio did not men- 
tion the fact that the Altmark had carried 
British prisoners. 

The most persistent German threat was 
tc intensify the sea war. This week the 
process seemed to have started, although 
none of the new developments could be 
written down solely as revenge for the Alt- 
mark episode, However, it was in the 
flurry of angef over this incident that Ger- 
many announced that, in retaliation 
against British plans to arm all Allied mer- 
chant ships, U-boats would return to the 
sink-at-sight methods of 1917-18 so far as 
British and French ships were concerned. 
And on Feb. 19 the British Admiralty an- 
nounced that the 1,375-ton destroyer Dar- 
ing had been sunk by a U-boat, with the 
loss. of all but five of the 162 men aboard. 
This was the sixth destroyer lost by the 
British in the war. 

ia es ane 


Reddish Nazis 
Copy Soviet Slogan to Inflame 
World Workers Against British 


Corks popped and wine bubbled as Ger- 

mans ushered in 1933, but the old toast 
“Prost Neujahr!” had an acid taste. The 
outlook was grim: at least 6,000,000 per- 
sons were out of work in a country half 
the size of the United States. Industry, 
finance, and the middle classes, fearing im- 
minent revolution, pinned their hopes on 
Adolf Hitler as the Siegfried to slay the 
Bolshevist dragon. They helped him to 
power, and his book “Mein Kampf,” 
sounding his ery against Moscow and all 
it stood for, became the gospel of the 
Third Reich. 
_ The anti-Bolshevism of the Nazis con- 
tinued right up to the time that Hitler 
made a deal with Stalin on the eve of the 
current war. But ever since then the two 
revolutions have been busily trying to 
smother their old hostility beneath the 
flattery of imitation. 

The Russian part in this has been to ac- 
cept several thousand German technicians 
for key jobs, especially in industry and 
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transport. Those are the very fields that 
were hit hardest by Stalin’s great two-year 
purge of his “Trotskyite” enemies—a con- 
spiracy that was supposed to have Nazi 
backing. Yet the Germans now going to 
Russia have an advance promise that no 
Soviet commissars will be planted at their 
elbows to keep an eye on them. 

As for Germany, by last week it was 
carrying on its part in the exchange with 
more fanfare than the Russians. Com- 
munist slogans were pirated for Nazi war 
propaganda, and Bolshevik technique was 
borrowed to tighten control of the workers. 
In addition, both industry and the middle 
class had the specter of the revolution 
which they thought they had escaped sev- 
en years ago waved threateningly before 
them. 


New Dragon 

On Feb. 13 the newspaper Der Angriff 
published an article by Dr. Robert Ley, 
German Labor Front head, which gave the 
German proletariat a manifesto cast in 
terms of class war and world revolution, 
and even taking over verbatim the Com- 
munist battle cry: “Workers of the world, 
unite!” 

“This war is a war of the rule of money 
against labor,” the manifesto said. “For 


all awakening nations who make labor the 
central focus of their life, the watchword 
must henceforth be: Workers of all lands, 
unite to smash the rule of English capital- 
ism! You young upward-striving nations 
of the earth, combine to annihilate the old 
English dragon, who blocks the treasures 
of the earth and withholds from you the 
riches of the world! 

“We Germans, and therewith the Ger- 
man worker, are proud to form an advance 
guard in this young world . . . We shall 
not rest until the capitalistic center of 
England and its City [London’s financial 


Revolutionaries: Bolshevik decorating by Hitler, Goring, 
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section], together with their peppersacks, 
are smashed and annihilated.” 

Ley concluded by extending the call spe- 
cifically to workers in enemy countries: 
“Workers of all lands, including English 
and French workers—unite! Your common 
enemy is English-Jewish-Democratic high 
finance.” 


‘Shock Troops’ 

It was Ley who organized the Workers 
Front to replace the German labor unions, 
scrapped a few months after Hitler came 
to power, and the Kraft durch Freude 
(Strength Through Joy) movement to 
provide pastimes and holiday jaunts for 
workers. Lately he has been touring Ger- 
man industrial districts to rally the home 
front. 

Last week he borrowed a Bolshevik 
device to keep workers to the new Nazi 
line. In every Russian plant or shop, 
leadership of workers is tightly held by 
the Communist party members. A pale 
imitation of this existed in larger German 
factories and businesses in the Werk- 
scharen, or Labor Front cells. Generally 
they were made up of enthusiastic young 
Nazis, most of whom have now been called 
to the army. To replace them, organiza- 
tions of “political shock troops” nearer 












Sketch (London) 


Daily 
Ribbentrop 


to the Soviet model will be set up. They 
will consist of all members of the party 
or its subsidiary organizations. Instead of 
in large plants alone, the shock troops are 
to function in all enterprises employing 
more than fifteen people. Their duties will 
be to set an example of working efficiency 
and to educate comrades in National So- 
cialist Weltanschauung (world outlook) . 


‘Reflect on Thyssen’ 

Unlike the Russian revolution, Nazism 
did not set out to “liquidate” big business 
or the middle class. The state’s encroach- 
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ments have been slow, but scarcely less 
sure. A recent tabulation published by the 
German trade journal Stahl und Eisen 
(Steel and Iron) listed twenty forms of 
economic activity which were free in 1913, 
and only two of which had escaped some 
form of state control by 1938. The most 
important—wages, labor organization, em- 
ployer organization, and foreign trade— 
were under the strictest control. Others 
such as distribution of profits and compe- 
tition were partially controlled. And the 
only two still listed as free were organiza- 
tion of new enterprises and salaries for di- 
rectors—although the latter also are sub- 
ject to some control. 

The middle class has felt the change es- 
pecially since the start of the war. Small 
shops, with their stocks depleted by the 
war shortage, and with no source of new 
supplies, have been closed and their .pro- 
prietors forced into the ranks of the work- 
ing class. 

Soon after the war began Oswald Garri- 
son Villard, veteran American editor, spent 
a month in the Reich. Subsequently he 
wrote: “I found myself involuntarily say- 
ing again and again as I walked the streets: 
‘This is Russia, and not Berlin’.” Life in 
the German capital was as drab as it is in 
the Russian, and Berliners looked as shab- 
by as Muscovites. He added: “I did not 
find a single important businessman, bank- 
er, or economist who was not of the opinion 
that the Communization of Germany is 
inevitable as long as Hitler remains in 
power.” 

The direct overlord of this group is not 
Hitler, but his executive lieutenant, the 
fat and bemedaled Field Marshal Her- 
mann Géring, Commissar of the Four- 
Year Plan. He presides over the Minis- 


terial Council of Defense, created on Aug. 
30, and also over the new General Council 
for War Economy. 

One rich new addition to Géring’s Four- 
Year Plan chest has been the property of 
Fritz Thyssen. Thyssen, one of the origi- 
nal backers of Hitler and head of the Ruhr 
Steel & Iron Trust, fled Germany because 
of the Soviet pact. All his property was 
confiscated, the mines and mills coming 
under Géring’s control. 

On Jan. 12 Goring celebrated his 47th 
birthday by inviting to his office a number 
of industrialists who had been grumbling. 
It was no social gathering but a lecture 
which opened with a stern warning: “Re- 
flect on the manner of our dealing with 
Fritz Thyssen.” 

Last week they had additional cause of 
reflection: a special decree deprived Thys- 
sen and his wife, now together in Switzer- 
land, of German citizenship. 





War and Trade 


_ British Sewing up Neutrals, 
but Germans Use Back Door 


Britain’s aim in her wartime trade rela- 
tions with the Netherlands, Belgium, and 
the Scandinavian nations is to prevent 
these countries from becoming supply bases 
for Germany. Hence in negotiations opened 
soon after war began, London made the 
same basic proposals to each: the Allies 
would not interfere with the neutrals’ 
“legitimate” trade so long as they restricted 
imports of strategic raw materials to their 
own needs. 

On Dec. 27, the British made a pact 


with Sweden under which Stockholm 
agreed to restrict, to a fixed prewar limit, 
imports of goods useful in war. Last week 
Belgium fell into line. In a pact con. 
cluded with both Britain and France, 
Brussels agreed to confine re-exports of 
foreign goods to maximum prewar levels 
but retained liberty of action as regards 
exports of domestic and Belgian colonial 
goods. 

A similar pact with the Netherlands, 
probably including a Dutch guarantee to 
refrain from re-exporting militarily usefy] 
goods to any belligerent, is expected soon; 
and negotiations for a British pact with 
Norway were well under way toward con- 
clusion last week, until relations were 
strained by the Altmark incident (see page 
24). 

In another move to strengthen their 
economic position, Britain and France on 
Feb. 16 concluded an agreement for a sharp 
expansion of mutual trade through a gen- 
eral relaxation of tariffs. But Anglo-Ital- 
ian trade talks, in progress for several 
months, were “suspended” for reasons not 
immediately disclosed. 


New Routes 

On the other side of the picture, Berlin 
hailed the new Russo-German trade pact, 
concluded on Feb. 12 and believed to call 
for a first-year turnover of between $400,- 
000,000 and $600,000,000 as meaning that 
“with the functioning of Russian deliveries, 
the English blockade can be extended al- 
most indefinitely without difficulties to 
German national economy.” 

Russian oil and barley, Nazi spokesmen 
asserted, have already begun to reach 
Germany in “sizable” quantities through 
Poland. In addition, the first Russian tank- 
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Behind the blockade: Germany falls back on roundabout routes to get war supplies 
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er bearing oil across the Black Sea arrived 
at the Rumanian port of Constantsa on 
Feb. 17—the reputed forerunner of other 
ships which will transport 259,000 tons of 
oil for the Reich already piped from Baku, 
on the Caspian Sea, to Batum, on the 
Black Sea. 

Such deliveries, however, represent only 
the first trickle in a great stream of war 
materials which the Nazis hope eventually 
to obtain from Russia. And in several 
strategic Soviet regions last week German 
technicians, believed to be headed by Dr. 
Fritz Todt, builder of the West Wall and 
of Germany’s system of express motor 
highways, busied themselves in coopera- 
tion with Russian engineers over plans to 
reorganize backward Soviet industries and 
transportation. 

For a start, they are concentrating on 
supply lines from the Caucasus through the 
Ukraine to Germany. This is one of Rus- 
sia’s most highly developed oil, metal, and 
wheat-producing regions, and, in the case 
of the Baku oil fields, a vulnerable area 
for an Allied attack over the near-by Tur- 
kish border. And as one means of com- 
bating any such attack, the reorganization 
work includes fortification of the oil fields, 
as well as the Baku-Kiev railroad, at pres- 
ent jammed with Soviet materials for the 
war against Finland but also a big poten- 
tial carrier of oil, manganese, and copper 
to the Reich. 

Meanwhile, Britain’s Ministry of Eco- 
nomic Warfare on Feb. 11 admitted that it 
has uncovered several ingenious Nazi me- 
thods of evading the blockade. One of these 
consists of routing goods from the United 
States across the Atlantic above the Arctic 
Circle and thence down Norwegian terri- 
torial waters or via Murmansk. 


Newsweek chart 

The Nazis are also getting copper from 
Spain, via Italy, and are sending small 
amounts of goods over the costly route via 
Vladivostok and the Transsiberian Rail- 
road. These include American copper 
shipped out of Manzanillo on Mexico’s 
west coast, rubber from Java, tin from 
Siam, and tungsten, wolfram, and tea from 
China. Some shipments from China have 
actually been moving through Hong Kong, 
and reports from there last week said the 
British authorities were just preparing to 
clamp down on the traffic. 





Near East Ferment 
Turkish Papers Hint Action 


in Wake of Anzacs’ Arrival 


Anthony Eden, British Dominions Sec- 
retary, last week arrived unexpectedly at 
one of the most highly fortified spots in 
Britain’s colonial empire—Malta—as the 
last stop on an inspection of war prepara- 
tions in the Eastern Mediterranean. On 
Feb. 12 at Suez he had welcomed the 
arrival of an expeditionary force from 
Australia and New Zealand estimated at 
30,000. At Cairo the Dominions Secretary 
then reviewed Indian troops previously 
dispatched to reinforce the British forces 
in Egypt. But the Anzacs themselves 
were not stationed in Egypt for training 
this time as they were in 1914. Most of 
them were sent to Palestine—a country 
that the First Australian and New Zea- 
land Expeditionary Force didn’t conquer 
until 1918—and there Eden inspected 
them in huge camps of huts prepared 
especially for them. 





The Anzacs’ arrival considerably boosted 
the strength of the Allied and French 
Armies in the Near East. And last week 
French, British, and Turkish officers were 
reported making a thorough survey of 
roads and railroads connecting the Allied 
bases with Turkey. With little more tan- 
gible than this to go on, Turkish papers 
began a seemingly inspired series of ar- 
ticles detailing Soviet building of fortifi- 
cations in the vital Caucasus oil fields and 
predicting some sort of action in the Near 
East by April. Monday night the govern- 
ment applied the National Defense Law, 
strengthening its powers. 

Foreign Minister Siikrii Saracoglu, who 
took the lead in urging Balkan unity in 
the recent Balkan Entente conference at 
Belgrade, also further explained Turkish 
policy in an interview with The New York 
Times’ roving correspondent, Anne O’Hare 
McCormick. The Balkan powers, he said, 
“feel that an attack on one is an attack on 
all and I am certain we will act according- 
ly.” And he practically admitted that in 
any case of attack on Rumania—whether 
from Russia, Germany, or Hungary—Tur- 
key would open the Dardanelles to French 
and British warships. 


Discord 


Two events last week, however, resulted 
in slight setbacks for Saracoglu’s plans for 
Balkan cooperation. In Bulgaria the Cabi- 
net of Premier George Kiosseivanoff fell 
and was replaced by one headed by the 
former Education Minister, Bogdan Phi- 
loff, and actually dominated by Agriculture 
Minister Ivan Bagrianoff. The change was 
caused by internal politics, but Entente 
statesmen and Saracoglu in particular have 
spent much time persuading Kiosseivanoff 
to sidetrack Bulgaria’s claims on Rumania 
until after the war. And Bagrianoff is re- 
ported to be pro-Russian and anti-Turkish. 

The second setback occurred when Hun- 
garian newspapers suddenly unleashed a 
violent attack on Rumania charging that 
Magyar youths in Transylvania were ar- 
rested and put through the third degree by 
Rumanian police. The Entente has like- 
wise tried to force Hungary to shelve its 
demands on Rumania for the duration of 
the war and it has been backed in this by 
Italy—which is also Hungary’s closest 
friend. 

Last week King Carol, who keeps Ru- 
mania dizzily balanced between surround- 
ing enemies, stole a march on the Hun- 
garians. As the press attacks appeared he 
dispatched one Theophilus Sidorovici, chief 
of the Rumania youth movement, on a 
visit to Rome. There Sidorovici was re- 
ceived by Mussolini and King Victor Em- 
manuel and decorated by the Pope—and 
he was reported to be an advance agent 
preparing the ground for a visit by King 
Carol himself. In Carol’s playboy days he 
was never welcome at the conservative 
court of King Victor Emmanuel, and, being 
divorced, he still wouldn’t be popular at 
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the Vatican. But now that he has turned 
out tobe an able statesman, a visit might 
enable him to persuade Mussolini to tight- 
en his restraint on Hungary. 





Sour Conquest 
Japanese Blocked in Efforts 
to Shut Off the War in China 


On Feb. 2 Takao Saito, a prominent 
member of the Japanese Diet, brought 
trouble both on himself and the Diet’s 
disciplinary committee by speaking out of 
turn. All he had wanted to know was how 
long the China incident was going to last. 
But because he asked such an embarrassing 
question the disciplinary committee was 
told to deal with him. Last week, after a 
fortnight, the committee was still unable 
to find a punishment to fit the crime. 

While the committee wrangled in Tokyo 
the Japanese forces in South China tried 
to answer Saito themselves. First, they an- 
nounced that a Chinese army supporting 
former Premier Wang Ching-wei—puppet- 
to-be of the long-delayed Central Chinese 
Government for the conquered areas—had 
landed on the Fukien coast and was fight- 
ing along with them. 

Then, the Nippon command sent a long 
proclamation to Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek suggesting he come to terms 
with them because they had won all the 
territory they needed to establish the 
“new order in East Asia.” The proclama- 
tion also boasted of victories in Kwangsi 
Province “comparable to those launched 
by Hannibal at Cannae [where he defeated 
the Romans in 216 B.C.] and by the 
Germans against the Russians at Tannen- 
berg in 1914.” 

Chiang’s retort was a call for munitions 
and reconstruction loans totaling some 
$35,000,000 to continue the fight. And 
before the week was out the Japanese 
boast had turned sour: they admitted 
“withdrawals”—with the Chinese hot on 
their heels—not only in the strategic 


Nanning area of Kwangsi but also in Inner 
Mongolia, 1,300 miles to the north. 

The Japanese apparently had little hope 
of winning Chiang around by their procla- 
mation, for the very day they issued it 
they asked France to recognize that “a 
state of hostilities on a large scale exists in 
China.” That move was made in the hope 
that France might close Chiang’s supply 
route through French Indo-China. De- 
spite the diplomatic appeal, the Japanese 
bombing raids on the French railway line 
continued last week. 

Japan also showed signs that its “new 
order” might be extended to the Dutch 
East Indies. On Feb. 9 a Diet member 
said something ought to be done to allay 
the fears of these colonies, which were sus- 
picious of Japan. 

Foreign Minister Hachiro Arita admitted 
Japan’s desire for economic advances into 
“various countries” in the South Seas but 
denied any territorial ambitions. The fears 
were not allayed. Next day The Hague 
government announced it would build three 
battle cruisers to defend its eastern is- 
land empire. 

Last week Tokyo went a step farther by 
denouncing its 1933 arbitration treaty with 
Holland and offering to negotiate a new 
one. The move was said to be purely tech- 
nical+-connected with Japan’s withdrawal 
from the League of Nations and the World 
Court—and without political implications. 


Significance 


Japan now occupies about a third of 
China proper, the richest part, with about 
half the population, the biggest cities, and 
almost all the coast and railways. But the 
“conquered” territory is by no means 
under control: guerrilla warfare continues 
in many places behind the lines. The 
proclamation to Chiang Kai-shek was 
dictated by necessity because Japanese 
economy simply cannot bear up indefinite- 
ly under the terrific burden of keeping a 
million men in the field. 

The threat of an American embargo is a 
constant menace. Japan imports 30,000,- 
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Emblem of unity: Canada’s new three-symbol battle flag 
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000 barrels of American oil annually and 
if this supply were suddenly cut off its 
war machine would suffer without alterna- 
tive sources. That is where the Dutch 
East Indies come into the picture. They 
produce 57,000,000 barrels a year, of which 
Japan now gets about 10,000,000. Conse- 
quently, Japan wants more Dutch oil, in 
case of need, by peaceful means rather 
than by an expensive effort at conquest. 





Side Lights of the War 


Walter Neusel, private in the German 
Army, was recalled from the West Wall 
last week to provide combat for Gen. Wal- 
ter von Reichenau, Chief of the General 
Staff. Reichenau, is an amateur boxer and 
transferred Neusel to Berlin to spar with 
him. 


§ Maj. Frank Hayne, United States mili- 
tary attaché, collided with a Finnish lieu- 
tenant in the street during a blackout of 
Helsinki on Feb. 18. The American officer, 
who had just arrived after three years in 
Moscow, said “Prostitye”—Russian for 
“Pardon me.” The Finn, recognizing the 
language and not the speaker, punched 
Major Hayne in the jaw. Someone identi- 
fied the American, and the Finn apologized 
—but not in Russian. 


€ The hall built in Helsinki for indoor 
events of the 1940 Olympic Games was 
opened to the public last week. Inside was 
an exhibition of spoils taken from the Rus- 
sians, featuring tanks and bombers. The 
admission charge of 2 cents was for the 
benefit of soldiers’ families. 


{ The mystery of Leslie Hore-Belisha’s 
resignation as British War Secretary won't 
be explained to Americans by the principal 
figure. Last week Hore-Belisha turned 
down an offer of $4,000 a week to lecture 
in the United States because, according to 
his secretary, “he feels his place in war time 
is in England.” 


| Due to German negligence, Paris air-raid 
sirens were so rusty by last week that they 
were given a thorough overhauling and a 
practice blast on Thursday noon. 


{ In Italy, 28,150 persons have been sent 
to prison, fined, or had their businesses 
closed or their licenses suspended for food 
hoarding or profiteering since the begin- 
ning of the war. 


§ The new battle flag floating over the 
headquarters of the First Canadian Divi- 
sion at Aldershot, England, is made up of 
the Union Jack, three golden Fleurs-de-lis 
to symbolize the French Canadians, and 
three scarlet maple leaves from Canada’s 
own coat of arms. The flag was designed 
by Col. Archer Fortescue Duguid, director 
of the Historical Section of the Depart- 
ment of National Defense, and after the 
war is expected to be adopted as the Do- 
minion’s official flag. 
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...and put the torch to the huts of Canadian savages who had scourged colonists of pre-Revolutionary America 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Rogers’ Rangers: Drama 
of War on Indians in the 1750s 
Told in ‘Northwest Passage’ 


With the purchase of Kenneth Roberts’ 
best seller of 1987, Nortuwest Passace, 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer acquired material 
enough for several epics of pre-Revolution- 
ary America. At any rate, the film that 
bears the book’s title dramatizes only the 
first half of the novel—that part which 
was serialized in The Saturday Evening 
Post as “Rogers’ Rangers.” Whether or 
not Maj. Robert Rogers’ adventures far- 
ther west ever reach the screen—and this 
film ends with a hint that they might— 
the famous Indian fighter’s St. Francis 
campaign has inspired one of the most 
virile and arresting historical melodramas 
to come out of Hollywood. 

Adapted by Laurence Stallings and 


Talbot Jennings, the screen play stays 
close to its source, with few concessions to 
romantics and a personalized narrative. 
Expelled from Harvard, Langdon Towne 
(Robert Young) returns to Portsmouth, 
N. H., in 1759, speaks unwisely in his 
cups of the King’s Attorney, and is forced 
to take to the woods with his friend, Hunk 
Marriner. Towne leaves behind him a girl 
(Ruth Hussey), to whom he eventually 
returns, but who has little to do with a 
story that gets under way when Towne 
and Marriner join Major Rogers as he and 
his band of 200 buckskinned sharpshooters 
are planning an unannounced call on the 
Abenaki Indian tribe that has been the 
scourge of the New England frontier. 
The plot of “Northwest Passage” is 
little more than the realistically docu- 
mented account of that campaign in the 
French and Indian War of the 1750s—of 
the Rangers’ desperate trek through the 
swamps and the wilderness of the St. 
Lawrence country; of their vengeful and 
merciless slaughter of the Abenakis at St. 
Francis, Quebec; of the incredible hard- 


ships suffered by the starving, decimated 
band that straggled home through hostile 
country. 

Photographed in Technicolor, the film 
was largely shot in the Payette River 
country of Idaho, where the altitude is 
high and the water cold. And perhaps be- 
cause the actors on location who sloshed 
through swamps and stretched a human 
chain across a rapids had a taste of the 
hardship that the Rangers endured in a 
similar wilderness, the performances are 
entirely convincing—from those of bit 
players to Spencer Tracy’s impressive por- 
trayal of the indomitable Rogers. Add 
King Vidor’s masterly direction, and the 
whole is a picture that maintains a high 
pitch of excitement and suspense, 


Busker Laughton 


Smewa.ks or Lonnpon (Paramount) is 
a pleasant but ineptly staged story of 
a London “busker,” or sidewalk enter- 
tainer (Charles Laughton) , who sets an un- 
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The Road and Damascus 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


Since there was nothing about 
Ayn Rand’s defunct anti-Communist 
melodrama, Tue UNnconquerep, that 
called for any critical effort other than 
that involved in setting down the word 
rubbish, let us this week occupy our- 
selves in a perhaps slightly more profit- 
able direction, to wit, the road theater. 

Every now and again we are privi- 
leged to read a newspaper piece, usually 
concocted by some devout disciple of 
Cesar Romero and Zasu Pitts, to the 
effect that some metropolis like Mobee- 
tie, Texas, hasn’t had a legitimate show 
in all of the last fifteen years. This is 
supposed to prove conclusively and be- 
yond peradventure of a doubt that the 
road, once so prosperous, is dead the- 
atrically, having been put into its grave 
by the movies. The circumstance that 
Mobeetie and thousands of towns like 
it never, even in the heyday of the 
hinterland theater, had a legitimate 
show—to say nothing of a legitimate 
dramatic theater—somehow seems to 
be cleverly overlooked. 

There were, of course, small towns 
that enjoyed theatrical bookings years 
ago and that enjoy them no longer, but 
they weren’t the Mobeeties or anything 
like them. They were for the most 
part the relatively more sizeable towns, 
and while it is true many of them have 
been abandoned by touring companies 
there is a modest and apparently gradu- 
ally increasing percentage that indicates 
a renewed theatrical life. But that is 
not the point I have in mind. The point 
is that when the statisticians empha- 
size the burgs’ abandonment by the 
drama they seem to hint that in the 
old days the aforesaid burgs revelled in 
companies merchanting the flower of 
drama and acting, and that it is a 
tragic cultural loss which has since be- 
fallen them. 

The truth is that most of these 
towns, even in the full bloom of book- 
ings, got a pretty acescent grade of 
dramatic and acting fare. If they got 
one decent play and one decent actor 
more than twice a year at the outside, 
they were lucky. What they ordinarily 
got, when they got anything, were 
fourth companies of “A Trip To China- 
town,” fifth companies of “Charley’s 
Aunt,” cheap Hal Reid and Owen 
Davis melodramas, Creston Clarke in 
“Richelieu” and “A Fool’s Revenge” 
(and were they smellers!), Edwin 


Arden in “The Eagle’s Nest” (its big 
cultural moment consisting in a me- 
chanical eagle filching a doll, substitu- 
ting for the heroine’s bairn, off a hill- 
top), sixth companies of “Ben Hur” 
(with a single chariot economically 
racing against itself), Primrose and 
West minstrel shows, Selma Herman in 
“Siberia” (with local newsboys howling 
off stage like wolves), seventh “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabins” (with a couple of cock- 
er spaniels masquerading ‘as — blood- 
hounds), and maybe some prestidigi- 
tator like Herrmann or Thurston. That 
they admired such dispensations no end 
is not to be denied. But that they, the 
theater as an institution, and the art 
of the drama suffered an irreparable 
loss when these dispensations disap- 
peared from their midst, I allow myself 
frigidly to doubt. 

If it has been a good thing for the 
American theater and its drama to 
have had its cheaper elements harshly 
weeded out by the improved larger 
cities’ criticism, it has been of equal 
benefit to get rid of a great deal of the 
road and its bad taste. Let that portion 
of the country wallow in the movies, 
where its bad taste is comfortably and 
satisfactorily met by bad taste and 
with that combined corrupted taste of- 
fering neither challenge nor damage to 
the hitherward legitimate stage. The 
theatrical producers, true enough, are 
out some money, but the theatrical 
producers who made money out of that 
kind of road were no credit to their 
profession and can serve it infinitely 
better by being kept in the poor-house. 

Another thing. The German theater 
in its greatest day of dramatic glory 
developed out of the impulse of not 
more than a dozen cities; the French 
theater in its out of not more than 
three; the English theater out of not 
more than three or four; the Russian 
theater out of not more than two; and 
the Irish out of not more than one. 
When bookkeepers therefore lament 
that the American theater is dead be- 
cause three hundred art centers like 
Lostspring, Wyoming, Patchgrove, 
Wisconsin, and Tuscarora, New 
York, haven’t had an attraction since 
Nellie McHenry forty years ago played 
them in “M’liss,” no one need be un- 
duly alarmed, save perhaps the local 
correspondents, on space rates, of 
Variety. 
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grateful street urchin on the road to the- 
atrical fame. While Laughton’s fans wil] 
enjoy his broad Cockney characterization, 
chief interest will probably center in Vivien 
Leigh’s first screen appearance since “Gone 
With the Wind.” Although the movie was 
produced in England in 1938, the studio 
has been holding up the film’s American 
release to cash in on Miss Leigh’s Scarlett 
O’Hara publicity. 





Mae and Bill Out West 


When Universal announced plans to co- 
star Mae West and W. C. Fields in a come- 
dy, Hollywood observers tempered their 
admiration of a sure-fire box-office entente 
with concern for Edward Cline, whose po- 
sition as director of the film was expected 
to develop into a job of refereeing. 

Fireworks were held to be inevitable not 
only because neither star takes kindly to 
a back seat, but because the comedy tech- 
niques of both are diametrically opposed. 
Mae West polishes her innuendos and 
words of wisdom with loving care and 
spots them in her script with the precision 
of a perfectionist. To Fields, on the other 
hand, a script is a necessary evil, to be 
ignored at the spur of any given moment 
in favor of the hair-trigger ad-libbing that 
is the essence of his humor. But the war 
of temperaments failed to come off, and, if 
My Lirrie Cuickapee isn’t the comedy 
riot it promised to be, it is hilarious enough 
in spots to regale admirers of the costars. 

The West-Fields nonaggression pact was 
inspired in part by the fact that the two 
players—undoubtedly with some anony- 
mous assistance—wrote their own screen 
story. As literature, their burlesque fable 
of the Wild West of the ’80s is notable 
chiefly for allotting both stars an equal 
amount of footage, and not too much of 
it together—Mae West as Flower Belle 
Lee, an unruffled blonde admirably 
equipped to take care of herself in a land 
where men insist on being men; and Fields 
as Cuthbert J. Twillie, card sharp and 
medicine man, whose offhand marriage to 
the little Flower is as spurious as the 
satchelful of currency that prompts her 
capitulation. 





Conquest of Syphilis Filmed 


Four years ago the Warner Brothers 
released “The Story of Louis Pasteur” and 
demonstrated to skeptics that the biogra- 
phy of a bacteriologist offered popular as 
well as distinguished screen material. This 
week the same studio provides further 
test-tube dramatics with Dr. Exruicn’s 
Maaic Butiet—an absorbing biography 
of the German scientist, and the screen’s 
first important consideration of a hitherto 
taboo subject: syphilis. 

Born in Silesia in 1854, Paul Ehrlich 
came of a family that had* produced sev- 

(Continued on Page 35) 





Washing 


600,000 Cars 


—with “plumbing” by the G.T. M. 


n this huge «“washtub” thousands of tons of Famous 
Reading Anthracite are daily scrubbed to glistening cleanli- 
ness—not with soap and water, but with sand and water. So 
quickly does this highly abrasive solution cut through metal, 
no ordinary plumbing can be used to pipe it to and from the 
washer. The G. T. M.— Goodyear Technical Man — solved 
that byispecifying Diversipipe. Diversipipe is a super-tough, 
heavy=quty rubber hose 
made only by Goodyear 


THE GREATEST NAME 
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—so flexible it can be curved where necessary without pre- 
shaping and without kinking. In eight years this plant has 
washed more than 600,000 carloads of anthracite — more than 
thirty million tons — yet only a few lengths of Diversipipe 
have worn out! Maybe the G.T.M. could help you save with 
rubber —correctly specified. To consult him, write Goodyear, 
Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, California — or phone the near- 
est Goodyear Mechanical 
Rubber Goods Distributor. 
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Jalopy owner, Mrs. O’Grady, needs more power today... 











MORE POWER FOR MRS. O'GRADY 





The same remarkable basic material that doubles the life of storage batteries is cutting costs, adding 


new sales points in scores of industries ... perhaps in yours. 


HETHER HE DRIVES a new or a used 
car, every motor car owner de- 
mands that his storage battery .. . 


. start his car and keep it going. 
Blow the horn, play the radio, and light 
a cigarette. Keep track of the gas. Wipe 
and defrost the windshield. And most 
important of all, provide dependable 
light to guide him safely along the high- 
way at night. 

How battery manufacturers were able 
to offer automobile owners more power 
and longer life in their batteries, and yet 
constantly reduce the price, is a tri- 
umph of American business’ persistent 
search for new methods and materials. 


Most recent step has been the em- 
ployment of a truly remarkable product 
—Fiberglas* basic material. In the form 
of battery retainer mats, this basic ma- 
terial helped double the usual life+ on 
high quality batteries. Through further 
co-operation with manufacturers, it is 
beginning to open up the low-priced 
battery market to double life! 

As of today, the jalopy owner can de- 
mand and get the same 3-year life from 
his battery that yesterday was not avail- 
able even to the owner of a Super- 
Splendix 12. (See technical explanation 
in illustration at right.) 

And in batteries for such fields as sub- 
marines, telephones, mine locomotives, 

+Based on Society of Aut tive Engin test d 








and trucks, these mats are helping make 
more power available at less cost, and 
for a longer time. 

What is Fiberglas* basic material it- 
self? Well, put it under a microscope, 
weigh it on a balance, dunk it in a 
test tube, and it displays the same mole- 
cular and atomic structure as plate glass. 

In other words, it’s glass, and with- 
stands acid, fire, moisture, decay, and 
time. Like all glass, it does not conduct 
electricity. BUT... 

. it’s glass with this startling dif- 
ference: instead of coming in solid, in- 
flexible sheets, it comes in fibrous or 
filament form. Which means that for 
the first time in the world’s history, man 
now has a usable form of glass for 
insulating against heat, cold, and elec- 
tricity. 

In filament form, it is woven into tex- 
tiles and made up into fireproof draper- 
ies, airplane fabrics, or what-have-you. 
Spun into yarn, it insulates electric mo- 
tors and makes these motors resistant to 
heat, dampness, and corrosive vapors. 

As a fiber, Fiberglas* basic material 
comes in a white, springy 
mass that looks like wool 


OWENS-CORNING 


buses, trucks, and trailers—keeping heat 
or cold in or out, as the specific thermal 
insulation problem demands. 


And now, maybe you begin to under- 
stand why Fiberglas* basic material, as 
electrical and thermal insulation, is al- 
ready recognized by industry as new and 
strikingly superior. 

We honestly believe you should look 
into Fiberglas* basic material. The air- 
conditioning industry did, and as a re- 
sult brought the benefits of clean, filt- 
ered, forced warm-air heat into many 
homes, stores, and factories. Yes, you're 
right: the industry benefited, too, 
through a greatly broadened market. 


Battery makers looked into it and are 
now able to offer the consumer more 
power and longer life for less money. 
And the tough jobs Fiberglas* insulated 
motors are licking in steel mills, mines, 
and chemical plants are the admiration 
of the engineering profession. 

In fact, Fiberglas* basic material is 
cutting costs and adding new sales points 
in 49 different industries. 

Perhaps it can do this for your com- 
pany. Make a note to talk 
this over with your asso- 
ciates tomorrow. Investi- 





from a newly shorn sheep; 
and in this form it goes 
between the ceilings and 
walls of houses, railway 
cars, stoves, refrigerators, 





FIBERGLAS 
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gate Fiberglas* basic ma- 
terial. Write Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corpo- 
ration, Toledo, Ohio. 














Left Arrow points to lead oxide on bat- 
tery floor which causes most power failures. 
Right arrow shows Fiberglas* mat. It holds 
lead oxide on plate, is unharmed by acid- 
action, yet porous enough to allow free flow 
of battery fluid. This helps to double bat- 
tery life. 


You Never Can Tell where Fiberglas* 
insulation may be useful. Above, for exam- 
ple, it is now used around the bulb of a 
home-movie projector. New sales point? 
Yes! It makes the projector cooler to 
handle. Perhaps this points a useful moral 
for your business. 


Homes All Over the country now enjoy 
the benefits of clean, filtered, forced warm- 
air heat—thanks to the enterprise of the air- 
conditioning industry and replaceable Dust- 
Stop* Air Filters, made of Fiberglas* basic 
material. 


The President Knows only that produc- 
tion was held up. But the strip-mill super- 
intendent knows exactly why—burnt out 
insulation in a coiler or roller motor. In a 
“hot spot” like this, where ordinary insula- 
tion may last 3 months, Fiberglas* insula- 
tion increases motor-life many times. 


News of Today in the oil-refining busi- 
ness is the high-temperature, catalytic proc- 
ess of producing gasoline—invented by Eu- 
gene Houdry. Light weight, fire-safe, highly 
efficient, Fiberglas* basic material insulates 
piping and units of this new and important 
refining process. 


Sold as “Red Top” by U. S. Gypsum, 
Fiberglas* house insulation pleases contrac- 
tors because it’s easy to handle, cheap to in- 
stall; and, since it never deteriorates, it 
gives lasting comfort and greater economy 
to the home-owner. p 

Copr. 1940, Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. 





Murals in Linoleum for the New S. S. America 


... and the carving starts 


For more than a decade, Pierre Bour- 
Process: Bourdelle first sketches his design in chalk ... delle has been seeking a process by which 
panels in relief could be created from lino- 
leum. How well he has succeeded may be 
gauged by the fact that this month 24 
panels carved from this material will 
be installed in the new $17,000,000 United 
States liner America, the largest com- 
mercial vessel ever built in this country. 
Bourdelle, Paris-born sculptor’s son who 
has lived in New York since 1927, operates 
thus: he chalks the design on linoleum 
that is heated by a sunlamp to make it 
more pliable, then cuts it with some of 
his fifteen tools, which include regular 
wood-carver’s instruments as well as some 
specially designed for this job. Bourdelle 
and three assistants have been at work on 
the fireproof series, which covers 1,632 
square feet and depicts the natural beau- 
ties of America, since Oct. 15. 
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A fter a rubdown and a wash, the panel (in this case ‘Alaska’ ) is waxed and ready for installation 
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Newsweek by Pat Terry 
Jim Lonetree posing for Brecher... 


(Continued from Page 30) 
eral scientists of distinction. Before he 
died in 1915, the bacteriologist had con- 
tributed hundreds of books and papers to 
the literature of science and made im- 
portant studies in the histology of the 
blood and in immunity reactions. 

In 1908 he shared the Nobel Prize for 
medicine with Ilya Mechnikoff. But most 
of all Ehrlich is renowned for his discovery 
in 1910 of the arsenical compound Salvar- 
san which proved to be a specific in the 
treatment of syphilis. 

In transposing Ehrlich’s trials and tri- 
umphs to the screen, a trio of writers have 
relied on the drama inherent in the por- 
trait of a rebel spirit dedicated to the 
cause of science and mankind, and Wil- 
liam Dieterle (who did as much for Pas- 
teur) intelligently directs the straightfor- 
ward script. As the bearded, cigar-chewing 
zealot, Edward G. Robinson gives an hon- 
est, unmannered characterization that 
ranks with the best in his career. The man 
retrieved from screen gangsterdom is ably 
supported by a cast that includes Ruth 
Gordon, Otto Kruger, Donald Crisp, Sig 
Rumann, and Albert Basserman—famous 
German actor and refugee who launches 
his Hollywood career at the age of 73 with 
an unusually effective impersonation of the 
great Dr. Robert Koch. 


{ Ehrlich’s biography went before the 
cameras with the hearty approval of medi- 
cal societies and the United States Public 
Health Service, which took the initiative 
several years ago in establishing “syphilis” 
as a word which could be uttered in polite 
society. Although the Hays office also 
granted its approval after several weeks of 
worried deliberation, the censors recom- 
mended that the disease be mentioned by 
name as infrequently as possible, that Sal- 
varsan’s formula number—it was Ehrlich’s 
606th try for a specific—be kept out of 
the film’s title, with dialogue references to 
it held to a minimum. 
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Cowhand Model ( Half Indian) 
Starred in 2 One-Man Shows 


Jim Lonetree is a half-Indian cowboy 
whose cow-country regalia looks as if he 
had worn it most of his 46 years. He has 
no regular job. Even his best friend 
wouldn’t call him handsome. Yet Jim’s 
angular, black-bewhiskered visage adorns 
public buildings from the Oregon State 
Capitol in Salem (Newsweek, Jan. 23, 
1939) to the post office in Amsterdam, 
N. Y. He also appears frequently in maga- 
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Kraushaar Art Galleries 
...as viewed by Bouché... 








zine ads and illustrations, for he is a pic- 
turesque and popular artists’ model. 

This week Jim puts in another unusual 
bid for fame: by coincidence two portraits 
—which both depict the rangy model in 
his battered black sombrero—are hung in 
Manhattan art galleries. One, at the Hud- 
son Walker Gallery, is a high spot of Sam 
Brecher’s third one-man show, which con- 
sists of 26 oils about evenly divided be- 
tween landscapes and figurf studies of 
bums the 42-year-old Austrian-born artist 
picks up in parks and on city streets. The 

















...and as painted by Schnakenberg 


other likeness of Jim appears in Henry 
Schnakenberg’s twentieth one-man show, 
which opened this week at the Kraushaar 
Galleries. 

And there is yet another version of Jim 
for sale at the same gallery: Louis Bouché’s 
melodramatic “Murder on the Landing.” 
The cowboy drifted into Bouché’s Man- 
hattan studio last fall when job hunting. 
The artist was painting a woman model, 
but he obligingly posed man and woman 
together in the dingy hall outside his 
fourth-floor studio. The resulting canvas 
attracted more attention than the 25 
others in Bouché’s fourth one-man show, 
which closed last week. 

Jim is almost a professional bad man. 
Born on an Indian reservation in what is 
now Arizona, he began working in silent 
films around 1912. A villain in many Bill 
Hart westerns and Lincoln in “The Birth 
of a Nation,” he also played hundreds of 
small roles in silent films. 

Although he has earned a meager living 
from art in the last few years (75 cents 
an hour posing for classes like those at 
the Art Students League; $1 an hour in 
private) and must put up in a flophouse, 
Jim doesn’t mind because he can escape it 
every summer. He owns a shack in Fort 
Apache, Ariz., where his only neighbors 
are sagebrush, jack rabbits, cactus, coy- 
otes, and rattlesnakes. To that point, 
come spring, the happy-go-lucky ex-ranch 
hand starts hitchhiking—buying bed and 
board by posing as a model in cities along 
the way. 





The Versatile Vanbrugh 


Under this stone, Reader, survey 
Dead Sir John Vanbrugh’s house of 
clay; 
Lie heavy on him, Earth, for he . 
Laid many a heavy load on theel 
Sir John Vanbrugh (1664-1726) pro- 
voked this celebrated epigram by his de- 
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signs for the Duke of Marlborough’s im- 
posing Blenheim Palace, near Oxford, and 
monumental Castle Howard in Yorkshire. 
But the versatile Vanbrugh (pronounced 
Vanbrook) was also a dashing, lightheart- 
ed man-about-London in the Age of Anne, 
and one of the bawdiest of Restoration 
playwrights. His life and times are set 
down in entertaining fashion for the his- 
torically minded layman by Laurence 
Whistler: Sir Joun VANBRUGH: ARCHITECT 
AND Dramatist. (327 pages, 73,000 words. 
Illustrations, appendixes, index. Macmil- 


lan, New York. $5.) 


§ American art—that brawling, imitative 
infant—was born in Vanbrugh’s youth. 
And before he died, it had nearly reached 
its adolescence in the work of John Smi- 
bert and Robert Feke. These pioneer paint- 
ers and their immediate successors—John 
Singleton Copley and Benjamin West, 
whose mature art was produced in Eng- 
land—are under discussion in another art 
history, recently published, which contains 
valuable new material: Tue Birtu or THE 
AMERICAN TRADITION IN Art. (By Oskar 
Hagen. 159 pages, 49,000 words. Illustra- 
tions, index. Scribners, New York. $3.50.) 
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The Mile King of Today: 
Fenske Gets Little Publicity, 
but He’s No. 1 on Boards 


Glenn Cunningham appears to be the 
mile king of yesterday (he has yet to win 
a major victory this winter), and Leslie 
MacMitchell, the budding New York Uni- 
versity youngster, may be the mile king 
of tomorrow. But meanwhile, track fans 
are reading surprisingly little about the 
mile king of today, simply because he is a 
rather earnest, unexciting fellow, not 
good copy—and besides, he is often con- 
fused with a veteran rival of a similar 
name, Gene Venzke. 

Charles (Chuck) Fenske, 24, is built 
along average lines—5 feet 10, 149 pounds. 
Sprinting home first in the Baxter Mile 
of the New York AC games at Madison 
Square Garden, New York City, last 
Saturday night, he hung up his fifth mile 
triumph of the season. And his time of 
4:07.4 (the identical figures of his Wana- 
maker Mile victory a fortnight previous) 
again tied the competitive record set by 
Glenn Cunningham in 1938. 

Until his final year at West Allis, Wis., 
high school, Chuck never gave a thought 
to athletics. For three years he had been 
trotting along a newspaper delivery route, 
in his spare time playing clarinet and 
saxophone in the school orchestra. His 
mother begged him to try some sport. 

It was fall, and, since Chuck was too 
slight for football, he went out for the 
only other popular pastime of the season, 
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Wide World 
Fenske, Cunningham’s successor 


cross-country. He made the team, and 
West Allis high won the suburban cross- 
country title. In the spring, Fenske moved 
into the mile run and led eight out of 
nine races. 

At the University of Wisconsin in 1938, 
Fenske received the gold conference medal 
of the Big Ten—given annually to the 
person with the best record in studies 
and athletics. Throughout his classroom 
career, he had maintained an average high- 
er than B and in his last term compiled 


a perfect A average. At present he is tak. 
ing a graduate course in education and 
physical education at Wisconsin. To help 
pay his expenses, he dries dishes and helps 
assemble food to be carted to tables in the 
girl’s dormitories. He has several irons jp 
the fire for jobs when he gets out of school, 
university coaching being his first choice. 

Chuck’s hobbies are a scrapbook and 
photography. The book contains details 
of every principal track meet in which he 
competed. Exactly five hours before each 
race, he always eats the same meal—roast 
beef, mashed potatoes, and a green vege. 
table. Because of nearsightedness, he 
wears glasses, and he avoids traffic jams 
by skirting wide around fellow racers. His 
coach, Tom Jones of Wisconsin, says 
Fenske has never complained about being 
fouled—even off the record. 

Perhaps the secret of Fenske’s running 
success is that deceptive finishing kick, 
Unlike most rivals, he does not appear to 
increase the tempo of his steps going into 
the bell lap—he merely lengthens his knee- 
action stride, as Paavo Nurmi used to do. 

Just now, Fenske’s goal is more and 
more mile victories. “Don’t forget,” he 
said recently, “Cunningham beat me 
seventeen straight times before I finally 
nailed him in the Columbia Mile last 
March. I’ve quite a way to go before I 
square accounts with him.” 





Top Dog 

The two most coveted prizes in dogdom 
are the best-in-show awards of the Morris 
and Essex, the big outdoor event, and the 
Westminster, the leading indoor canine 
carnival. No dog ever succeeded in land- 
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ing both championships until last week, 
when My Own Brucie, the ink-black cocker 
spaniel which won the Morris and Essex 
at Madison, N. J., last May, trotted into 
Madison Square Garden, New York City, 
and before an enthusiastic crowd of 5,000 
repeated in the Westminster—surviving 
the dog world’s three-day beauty contest 
as best of the 2,995 entries. 

Dr. Samuel Milbank, the judge of the 
finals, selected My Own Brucie, represent- 
ing the sporting group, over five rivals— 
Nornay Saddler, Mrs. James M. Austin’s 
fox terrier which had survived as best 
of terriers; Lle Wol Lah Son, Mrs. A. V. 
Hallowell’s chow chow, the leading non- 
sporting dog; Utz von Dom of Mazelaine, 
John Phelps Wagner’s boxer, the top work- 
ing dog; Marjan II, Mrs. Anna Marie 
Paterno’s saluki, best of hounds; and Bur- 
lingame Hellzapoppin, Rosalind Layte’s 
Brussels griffon, best of toys. (The saluki 
and the griffon were the first to lead their 
respective variety groups and reach the 
finals at the Westminster.) 

My Own Brucie won out, explained Dr. 
Milbank, “because he was in beautiful 
bloom and showed magnificently . every 
minute.” 

On May 4, My Own Brucie will be five 
years old. He is owned by Herman E. Mel- 
lenthin, a Poughkeepsie, N.Y., insurance 
and real-estate man, but lives in the Dun- 
garven Kennels, Roslyn, Long Island, un- 
der the care of Sterling Yodes, the kennels’ 
manager. None of the many pups sired by 
the dog has ever sold for less than $50. 
My Own Brucie spends a good part of 
his time outdoors. His daily diet consists 
of three-quarters of a pound of meat and 
two or three handfuls of broken biscuits, 
but his choice entree, when he can catch 
one, is a rabbit or a squirrel. 

Now regarded by many fanciers as the 
country’s foremost breeder of cockers, Mel- 
lenthin inherited his fondness for dogs 
from his father, a Wisconsin logger who 
kept Airedales for big-game hunting. Some 
cocker breeders feel that the dog ought to 
be increased in size, but Mellenthin op- 
poses this view. He says: “There should be 


Dog-show sideshow: a forlorn-looking bulldog 
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A Dalmatian, holding the bag ... 








as much difference between the cocker 
[average weight from 18 to 24 pounds] and 
the English springer spaniel [45 to 50 
pounds] as between middleweight and 
heavyweight boxers.” 

Besides dogs, Mellenthin breeds trotting 
horses and raises peonies and roses. His 
wife, his 12-year-old son George, and 18- 
year-old daughter Myrtle are all cocker 
lovers and assist in the operation of the 
family dog home (called My Own Ken- 
nels) in Poughkeepsie. 

Until My Own Brucie won the West- 
minster best-in-show trophy, no cocker had 
copped the award since 1921—and the 
breed was long overdue. For in the past ten 
years cockers have swelled steadily in num- 
bers, and today they uncontestedly rank as 
America’s favorite pure-breds. Last year 
18,568 of them were registered with the 
American Kennel Club——more than 
twice as many as the next most popular 
breed, the Boston terrier. 





and two Great Danes take it easy 





Newsweek photos by Pat Terry 
and a brace of Bedlingtons 


Riddle of the Ring 


If you mailed the following question to a 
radio quiz program, “Name the boxing 
champions in each of the eight divisions,” 
the editors would undoubtedly heave it 
into a wastebasket. The trouble with that 
question is that it can be answered only in 
part. 

Five classes have undisputed champions: 
Joe Louis, heavyweight; Billy Conn, light 
heavyweight; Henry Armstrong, welter- 
weight; Lou Ambers, lightweight; and Joey 
Archibald, featherweight. In two other di- 
visions, a pair of answers would have to be 
accepted as correct. The middleweight king 
is either Ceferino Garcia, the New York 
State Athletic Commission’s nominee, or 
Al Hostak, the National Boxing Associa- 
tion’s choice, and the first flyweight could 
be Little Dado (American champion) or 
Enrico Urbinati (European champion) . 

But naming the bantamweight champion 
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Shake-up 


by JOHN LARDNER 


With deep regret 
I observe that Lucius 
Beebe, the well-known 
sartorial smérgasbord, 
formerly a colleague of 
mine, has been dropped 
from No. 1 to No. 17 in 
the best-dressed rank- 
ings for 1940. 

The cloud has its sil- 
ver lining, however, for 
Joe DiMaggio, the fop- 
pish San Franciscan, 
makes the first ten, be- 
ing ranked at No. 8, 
right between Dr. John 
Gregg, the shorthand ty- 
coon, and Guy Lom- 
bardo, the “sweet” band leader. 

I believe this is the first time an 
athlete has made the First Ten since 
the year Gene Tunney bought twelve 
suits. I forget what vintage that was. 
All I know is that Mr. Tunney’s rank- 
ing in the top bracket was received 
with outspoken bitterness by Max 
Baer and Joe Louis. 

“Mr. Tunney don’t dress 
bright,” commented Mr. Louis. 

“He always looks like he’s going to 
a funeral,” said Mr. Baer. 

You will gather from this that Baer 
and Louis are what is known to the 
trade as snappy dressers. And you will 
be right. The modish conservatism of 
Mr. Tunney made a gloomy impression 
upon the Brown Bomber, who was 
then engaged in reconciling a green 
check Cheviot jacket with pants— 
slacks, we call ’em in the racket—of 
cabbage green. 

Mr. Baer, a symphony in his dove- 
gray garment, his sky-blue tie, and his 
suede shoes, was ranked No. 1 three 
years running in Prof. Billy Taub’s 
list of “the ten best-dressed athletes,” 
but the Professor may have been preju- 
diced. I think Mr. Baer bought an av- 
erage of twenty suits a year from the 
Prof. in those rainbow years. 

Anyway, while they dominated the 
Taub rankings, Baer and Louis never 
made the First Twenty of the Custom 
Tailors Guild, whose delegates usually 
return a straight Tory ticket. And I am 
pretty sure that Baer and Louis resent it. 

After all, Joe is the owner of a 
pamphlet on how to match your tie 
with your socks, and Max is famous up 
and down Cauliflower Alley for his 
handkerchief effects. 


very 


Joe DiMaggio 


The case of DiMag- 
gio is interesting, be- 
cause the Yankee out- 
fielder is the first man 
I know of to straddle 
the field, to make both 
the Taub list and the 
First Ten in the all- 
breeds division. Profes- 
sor Taub claims credit 
for putting DiMaggio’s 
feet on the road to suc- 
cess. 

“When he first came 
to me, he looked like a 
hayseed,” says the Pro- 
fessor. “When he left 
me, he was natty.” 

The alchemy of Prof. Taub was not 
wasted. DiMaggio continued to shoot 
ahead by leaps and bounds. In 1939 
his haberdashery was undefeated and 
untied, and he won several bouts at 
catchweights from the best in the base- 
ball field, including Leo Durocher and 
Lyn Lary, previously unscored on. 


Wide World 


You can’t blame the rankers for 
dropping Beebe from No. 1 to No. 17. 
Beebe’s tournament record in 1939 was 
mediocre. Even his doubles play fell 
off, and his choice of neckwear angered 
the cravat committee, which can only 
be pushed so far. 

It is sad, however, to see an old 
champion lose his stuff. There is real 
pathos in the case of Grover Whalen, 
who led them all in 1932, when he 
crushed Jimmy Walker in straight sets. 
Where is Whalen today? They rank 
him No. 19. The top man of the new 
rankings is Joseph E. Davies, former 
Ambassador to Russia—a nifty dresser, 
I grant you, but lacking some of the 
old Whalen zing. I see where William 
Rhinelander Stewart slides into the 
No. 4 spot. Paul V. McNutt noses out 
Dr. Gregg for No. 6. There is no men- 
tion of the retired heavyweight Primo 
Carnera, or Bill Terry, the New York 
Giants’ manager, both former aces of 
the Taub stable. 

But if Max Baer and Joe Louis 
grumbled over the selection of Tunney 
a few years ago, imagine their chagrin 
this year at the ranking at No. 5 of 
Dr. James Bryant Conant, president of 
Harvard University. 

That must strike them as going a bit 
too far. After all, they’ve seen Dr. 
Conant. 


‘ 
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would stop even the Messrs. Kieran an 
Adams, Doctor IQ, and Professor Quiz, 
working in a huddle and consulting all the 
reference books available on ring matters, 
For the bantamweight division, which once 
offered such renowned fisticuffers as George 
Dixon and Joe Lynch, has lapsed to an all. 
time low of senseless confusion since last 
year when Sixto Escobar, the Puerty 
Rican, acquired too much avoirdupois and 
abandoned the title. 

There is no bantam king, in the opinion 
of New York State authorities, but Loy 
Salica belongs close to the top. In the lone. 
ly view of the National Boxing Association, 
Georgie Pace, a Cleveland Negro boy, js 
the best of the 118-pounders. The world’s 
champion—in California—is Tony Olivera, 
He lost to Salica last November but beat 
him in December. 

Another leading claimant of the title js 
K.O. Morgan (whose real name is Andrew 
Esposito). A southpaw, he must have 
something, for so far Salica, Pace, and Oli- 
vera have avoided him like oysters in Au- 
gust. But against Benny Goldberg, who 
also aspires to the crown, K.O. Morgan lost 
caste one night last week when a Detroit 
referee stopped their innocuous encounter 
and held up both purses. 

Other bantam bouts are in the air— 
though the public is rather cool about lay- 
ing its dough on the line to watch the fast 
but powder-puff hitters. Tom Allen, the 
Canadian promoter, has arranged a fight 
between Salica and Pace in Toronto late 
this month. By next summer, after a series 
of eliminations, there should emerge an 
answer to the bantam riddle. 





Sport Squibs 

After a confusion of corrected correc- 
tions, William Labrot’s 54-foot jib-headed 
yawl Stormy Weather emerged last week 
as the winner of the 184-mile sail over 
bumpy seas from Miami to Nassau. De- 
clared victor when the race ended, then 
knocked down in a revision of handicap 
ratings, Stormy Weather—on discovery of 
additional errors—finally was rated first 
for the fourth consecutive year. Her cor- 
rected corrected time was 18 hours 39 
minutes 32 seconds; her actual sailing time, 
22 hours 6 minutes 28 seconds. 


G The annual St. Moritz winter carnival 
at Quincy, Mass., was postponed indefi- 
nitely—too much snow. 


q In the national baseball-golf tournament 
over the Palma Ceia links, in Tampa, Fia., 
Joe Medwick (St. Louis Cards outfielder) 
won the medal from Wes Ferrell (Brooklyn 
pitcher) after three extra holes. But Fer- 
rell—numbering among his victims Jimmy 
Foxx (Boston Red Sox slugger) and Jack 
Russell (a free-agent pitcher) —went on to 
win the match play competition for the 
third year and permanently retired the 
Powel Crosley Trophy. 
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‘Marriage of Figaro’ Revived 
by Opera Guild to Boost Fund 


For 22 years admirers of Mozart have 
waited anxiously for the composer’s de- 
lightful operatic classic, “Le Nozze di Fi- 
garo”* (The Marriage of Figaro), to re- 
tun to the Metropolitan Opera in New 
York City. The work received its world 
premiere in Vienna May 1, 1786, with the 
composer himself conducting from the 
harpsichord. 

Since then the Mozartean Figaro has en- 
joyed more performances abroad than in 
this country, although it has been produced 
in the United States intermittently for 
many years. As far back as 1824 it was pre- 
sented in English in New York, and in 1858 
it was heard in the original Italian at the 
Academy of Music. 





*This opera, like Rossini’s “Barber of Seville,” 
isdrawn from the famous Beaumarchais comedy. 


The work entered the repertory of the 
Metropolitan Opera company in 1894 with 
Lillian Nordica, Emma Eames, and Ed- 
ouard de Reszke in the cast. On the occa- 
sion of its last appearance on the boards 
there in 1918, the late Artur Bodanzky 
conducted singers that included Frieda 
Hempel, Geraldine Farrar, Margaret Mat- 
zenauer, Adamo Didur, and Giuseppe de 
Luca. 

Last week, the Mozart favorite was 
scheduled for a comeback in an auspicious 
revival: a gala benefit by the Metropolitan 
Opera Guild in behalf of a fund that has so 
far raised about $300,000 toward purchas- 
ing the home the Met has occupied since 
1883 (Newsweek, Feb. 5). 

As a special event, the revival of this 
classic, in which Mozart ‘matched Da 
Ponte’s intriguing libretto with a wealth of 
melodic charm and wit, has appropriately 
called forth ambitious production efforts. 
It is mounted with new scenery designed by 
Jonel Jorgulesco and painted by the Koeck 
Méyer studios; it has brand new costumes 


in flamboyant colors designed by Ladislaus 
Czettel and fashioned by Nicholas Lan- 
zilotti, and choreography for the ballet by 
Boris Romanoff. Ettore Panizza takes the 
baton with a cast including Elisabeth Reth- 
berg as the merry and charming Countess, 
John Brownlee as the Count, Risé Stevens 
as Cherubino the page, Bidu Sayao as Su- 
sanna, the object of Figaro’s affections, and 
Ezio Pinza as Figaro himself—romantic 
factotum of the household, whose impend- 
ing marriage provides a background for the 
opera’s prankish mixups and domestic tur- 
bulence. 





RECORD WEEK 


Rimsxy-Korsaxorr—Scheherazade, 
(Artur Rodzinski and Cleveland Sym- 
phony. Five 12-inch Columbia record in 
album, $10.) The barbaric glitter and Ori- 
ental languor of this famous Russian score, 
based on the Arabian Nights, serves as de- 
but vehicle for an orchestra that joins 




















‘Figaro’ returns to the Met: Ladislaus Czettel’s costume designs f 
Susanna and Figaro (C), Count and Countess (D), the ballet (E). Photo inset—A third-act scene. 


Photo by N.Y. Times, Wide World 


or a bridal girl (A), Cherubino (B), 
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L’L ABNER Farewell To Arms—An’ Laigs ! 


By Al Capp 
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A day in the never-calm life of Li’l Abner, the handsome hillbilly of Dogpatch, Ky. 


_ Columbia’s cavalcade of American ensem- 


bles. 


Wacner — Tristan, Gdétterdimmerung 
(excerpts). (Kirsten Flagstad, Lauritz 
Melchior, San Francisco Opera orchestra 
under Edwin McArthur. Five 12-inch Vic- 
tor records in album, $10.) The love duet 
and “Liebestod” from “Tristan und Isolde” 
and Brunnhilde’s immolation scene from 
the finale of the Ring. 


In the popular field, Pinocchio is tran- 
scribed directly from the Walt Disney 
film of the same name in a recording of 
sections of the dialogue and six songs 
(three Victor 10-inch records in album, 
$2.75) . Followers of the Negro radio sing- 
ers, the Southernaires, are offered a recital 
of ten of the most popular spirituals in 
the group’s repertory—from “Swing Low, 
Sweet Chariot” to “Nobody Knows de 
Trouble I’ve Seen” (five 10-inch Decca 
records in album, $2.25). 
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FOURTH ESTATE 





Trials of Li’l Abner: 
He’s So Real That Food Gifts 
Pour in for Gaunt Yokums 


Nestled away somewhere in the fastness 
of the Kentucky mountains lies the hypo- 
thetical hillbilly village of Dogpatch, un- 
known to map makers and census takers. 
But to millions of comic-strip fans, the log- 
cabin community and its rustic citizens are 
real enough. 

They know the Yokums—Li’l Abner, the 
19-year-old husky, handsome, and big- 
hearted mountain “chile”; his pint-sized 
Mammy, who wears a poke bonnet, smokes 
a corncob pipe, and can lick her weight in 
wildcats; his Pappy, a timid little goat- 
beard; and his fat pet pig, Salomey. They 
are familiar with the gun-tottin’ Scraggs— 
the mountains’ ornriest critters and the 
Yokums’ blood enemies—and their cousin, 
Daisy Mae, a pretty blonde-haired gal with 
a marryin’ yen for Li’l Abner. 

The funny-paper public is. also aware 
that Dogpatchers live on a diet of “po’k 


...and Al Capp, his creator 


chops an’ presarved turnips.” So when the 
“turnip termite” destroyed the crop late 
last year, the plight of the starving hill- 
billies was public concern—and so has it 
been ever since. 

On Jan. 4, thirteen of the mountaineers, 
duped by city slickers, set out on a 1,500- 
mile, Grapes of Wrath trek to “Boston, 
Massey-chew-setts to git rich pickin’ 
oranges in midwinter for $10 a day.” Since 
then the hungry, shivering Yokum-led car- 
avan—three junk-heap autos powered by 
Sadie, a mule—has tugged at the nation’s 
hearts and humors. 

In Boston, Al Capp, the cartoon’s 30- 
year-old creator, was struggling last week 
under a steadily increasing pile of mail for 
the Yokums—offering lodging and donat- 
ing gifts, including cakes, pies, fruit (main- 
ly oranges), and turnips galore. Generous 
youngsters were contributing pennies and 
stamps. Meanwhile, Mayor Maurice J. 
Tobin was laying plans for a celebration 
when the pen-and-ink itinerants finally 
reach the city Mar. 2. 

To Capp—born Alfred G. Caplin in New 
Haven, Conn.—the strip’s popularity will 
always be bewildering. He has never been 
able to believe his success. Educated in 
public schools, Capp unknowingly began to 
prepare for his future at 16, when he spent 
a summer hitchhiking through the South, 
sketching as he thumbed his way. Four 
years later, while studying at the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of Fine Arts in Philadel- 


phia, he got the cartooning urge. Capp 
boarded a New York-bound train, went to 
work for the Associated Press Feature 
Service, and became the nation’s youngest 
syndicated cartoonist, drawing an already 
established strip, “Mr. Gilfeather.” Handi- 
capped by lack of experience, he was fired, 

Capp thereupon entered the Museum 
School of Fine Arts in Boston. He went 
broke, however, bummed back to New 
York, wangled free room and board from a 
friendly landlady, and started the tedious 
rounds of syndicate offices. 

It was then that Capp received his first 
real break in a chance meeting with Ham 
Fisher, creator of Joe Palooka (News- 
WEEK, Dec. 18, 1939) , who hired him as a 
letterer. Later Capp, who now earns 
“slightly under $100;000 a year,” edited 
Fisher with being the “one to whom I owe 
all my success.” ~~: 

Fortified with the necessary experience, 
Capp threw up his job in 1934 to work ona 
strip of his own. Finally hitting on the hill- 
billy comic, he sold *' to the United Feature 
Syndicate. When Li’l Abner” made its 
debut in eight pap. -: on Aug. 13, it started 
clicking at once. Touay, it appears in 405 
newspapers with a combined circulation of 
20,500,000 copies. 

Al maintains a two-room studio in Bos- 
ton and lives with his wife (once a fellow 
art student, the former Catherine Cam- 
eron) and their two children, Julie, 6, and 
Cathy, 3, on a 65-acre New Hampshire es- 
tate. As yet, “presarved turnips” have not 
become part of the Capp family diet, but 
they may soon. Recently a Knoxville, 
Tenn., housewife shipped Al a jar of the 
rural delicacy and he was amazed to find 
them “darn good.” 





Stokes Inside Washington 


It was September 1921 that Thomas L. 
Stokes, a tall young Georgian, headed for 
New York amidst dreams of a big-time 
career in journalism. But the 23-year-old 
reporter never got there; he stopped off in 
Washington en route, landed a job with the 
United Press, and has been covering the 
national political scene ever since. 

In his evolution from routine reporter 
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Get the whole story with a Movie Camera 


OTHING tells the story so 
truly, so interestingly, so con- 
vincingly, as a movie camera. Not a 
motion is lost in your movie record. 
It’s all there—just as it happened at 
the time—a treasure for years to come. 
Hundreds of thousands of people 
today are enjoying home movies, as 
one of the greatest and most satisfy- 
ing pleasures science has given us. 
Don’t miss this great experience. 
Own your own movie camera. Be- 


gin, now, to record events in youf 


own life that can never be repéated 
—events you want to keep always. 


Only Eastman gives you complete 
equipment and service... Ciné-Kodak 
—the home movie camera exactly 
suited to your needs . . . Ciné-.Kodak 
Film . . . Processing that’$ conven- 
ient and included in the price of the 
film .. . Kodascope—the projector 
that shows your movies clearly, bril- 
liantly— Eastman all, and all de- 
signed ¢ work together. 


Your dealer will show you the 


_tange of Eastman home movie ~ 
equipment and project sample / 
movies for you ... Eastman Kodak 

_ Company, Rochester, N.Y. 


TO MAKE 16 MM, MOVIES. . . Ciné-Kedak 
“E,” the low-priced “sixteen” thal has so mony 
high-priced camerc features, $39.50. Ciné- 
Kodak “K,” most widely used 16 mm. home 
movie camera, $80. Magazine 

3-second magazine loading, $117.50. 


TO SHOW 16 MM. MOVIES . . . Kodescope 
Model EE, Series II, capable, low priced, from 
$65.45. Kedascope Model G, Series I, East- 
man's newest projector, from 
$112.95. Both complete with lens and lomp. 

















AND WATER 


“rail facilities — 
excellent’”’ 


“We recognized many years ago that 
serving an area 3000 miles away was a 
real problem. Therefore, our lamp fac- 
tory was first established in this region 
in 1903 and a little later we built in Oak- 
land an apparatus factory, handling Gen- 
eral Electric motors and transformers. 


“In the operation of our Oakland lamp 
and electrical apparatus factories, we 
have found the rail facilities and water 
connections of the Metropolitan Oak- 
land Area excellent for manufacturers 
and we also have found the city most 
cooperative.” 


a ep Oe 


Vice-President 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


IT PAYS TO MANUFACTURE IN THE WEST 
TO SERVE THE WEST... ic pays best when = Let us prove that this is the 


located in the Metropolitan Oakland Area. logical location for your 
western plant. Ask for In- 
dustrial Booklet ... facts, 
figures, photographs. 


With this Area’s “excellent rail facilities’... 
mainland terminus of three transcontinental 
railroads...your western plant can save 10 


days or more over service from the East. Then, if desired, we will pre- 
pare...without cost or obliga- 


“Excellent water connections’”...coastwise, tion... a Special Survey cover- 
river, intercoastal, world wide...plus superior ing your particular operation. 
truck and air facilities add still further to the =~ awn a — = 

a n-the-Ground Study of west- 
reputation of the “Distribution Center of the aanolieislah and males 
West”... the most advantageous point from jing as well as industrial sites. 
which to serve the 13,500,000 high-purchas- —w7rite for booket “The Natural 
ing-power citizens of the 11 Western States. Industrial Center of the West.” 


METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA, 388 Financial Center Building, Oakland, California 


OAKLAND sree < 


CAL FO R N 


THE NATURAL INDUSTRIAL CENTER OF THE WEST 


% Alameda, Albany, Berkeley, 
Emeryville, Hayward, Oakland, 
Piedmont, San Leandro and the 
Rural Communities of Alameda 
County. 





Below: Electrical apparatus fac- 
tory of General Electric Com- 
pany. NBC station KGO’s trans- 
mitter is located here. 

908 


Above: Mazda Lamp fac- — 
tory of General Electric 
Company in Oakland. 
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to top-notch commentator, Stokes has 
worked most of the capital runs, covered 
the last four national conventions of both 
major parties, traveled around the country 
with the campaigning nominees, reported 
the Teapot Dome scandal, the adventures 
of the Bonus Army, and practically every 
other front-page Washington story. 

Topping all that, he made a 1,400-mile 
jaunt through Kentucky for the Scripps. 
Howard newspapers two years ago, and 
turned up with a series of eight startling 
articles charging that the WPA was rife 
with politics. The disclosures played a part 
in the 1938 election in which Sen. Alben W. 
Barkley barely hung to his job, and earned 
Stokes the Pulitzer Prize for reporting. 

Such a record qualifies the 41-year-old 
Atlantan to review the American political 
scene of the past two decades, and that is 
just what Stokes has done in a new book, 
Cure Orr My Snovunper. It is a work 
crammed with anecdotes and personal re- 
actions, written in a rambling fashion but 
sparkling in content. 

Outstanding are the shrewd word pic- 
tures of political figures: Hoover, who may 
still go down “a bigger figure in history 
than he appeared . . . during the dark days 
of depression”; President Roosevelt, whose 
greatest service, in the author’s opinion, 
“has been to show America to itself, to 
open its eyes.” 

Whence comes the title? When Stokes 
went North he had a chip on his shoulder 
—a Southern chip representing tradition 
and a dislike of anything new, as he puts it. 
That has fallen away. In its place has ap- 
peared a visionary nature, capable of look- 
ing toward the future and concluding: 
“Our democracy is a very live, if confused, 
animal. It is the hope of democracy every- 
where and the hope of a disordered world. 
Only one threat to it I now see. That is 
war.” (Cure Orr My Snoutper. 561 pages, 
162,000 words. Index. Princeton University 
Press, Princeton, N. J. $3.) 
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Temple of the Peanut: 
Dr. Carver, Negro Scientist, 
Pledges $33,000 Project 


If George Washington Carver so chose, 
he could be a rich man. But the aged Ne- 
gro, one of the greatest agricultural chem- 
ists of his time, has little use for cash. 
Years ago he turned down a $100,000-a- 
year job as researcher in Thomas A. Edi- 
son’s laboratories, and he snubbed another 
fat offer from the Soviet Government. 
When $70,000 of his earnings vanished in a 
bank failure, Dr. Carver took the news 
with a smile: “I guess somebody found a 
use for it. I wasn’t using it myself.” 

So 50 extraordinarily productive years 
have left Dr. Carver with only about $33,- 
000 to his name. And last week he pledged 
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Dr. Carver, genius of the peanut 


that whole sum to a foundation, named for 
himself and instructed to carry on with the 
circle of research by which he first found 
new crops that would enrich Southern soil, 
then invented uses for those crops. The 
trust would also preserve the Carver Mu- 
seum at Tuskegee Institute, in Alabama, 
where his chemical masterpieces are exhib- 
ited. 

According to his own account in Who’s 
Who in America, Carver was born of “slave 
parents, on a farm near Diamond Grove, 
Mo., about 1864; in infancy lost father, and 
was stolen and carried into Ark. with moth- 
er, who was never heard of again; was 
bought from captors for a race horse valued 
at $300 and returned to former home in 
Mo.; worked way through high sch.” 

Working as messenger, launderer, and 
general handyman, Carver won B.S. and 
MS. degrees, and later a post as laboratory 
botanist, at Iowa State College. In 1896, 
heeding a call from Booker T. Washington, 
Tuskegee’s founder and head, he hastened 
to the Negro college and turned his analyt- 
ical mind to the woes of Southern agricul- 
ture. The farmers’ trouble, he saw, was the 
one-crop (cotton) system that was robbing 
the land of all fertility. He told them to 
plant more peanuts and sweet potatoes 
(less injurious to the soil), and farmers 
both black and white took his advice. But 
they soon set up a howl: Who would buy 
their acres of goobers and sweet potatoes? 

Back to his laboratory Dr. Carver went. 
“God,” he prayed, “what is a peanut?” In- 
spired to find out, he tore the goober apart 
chemically, then began chemically reas- 
sembling the constituents into marketable 
products. To date he has developed from 
the peanut 300 products—among them 
cheeses, candy, instant “coffee,” pickles, 
oils, shaving lotions, dyes, face powder, axle 
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grease, and others that have made peanuts 
a $60,000,000-a-year commodity. He has 
made vinegar, starch, ink, and molasses 
from sweet potatoes, dyes from dandelions, 
rugs from cotton stalks, and synthetic mar- 
ble from wood shavings. 

‘The pious, gray-haired bachelor, who 
takes walks in the woods near Tuskegee 
every morning at 4 and who likes to paint 
flowers (applying clay pigments to paper 
made from peanut shells) , has never asked 
for a patent or sold a process. “God didn’t 
charge for His work in making peanuts 
trow,” he says, “so I won’t charge for 
mine.” 


Venom milked from a snake... 





SCIENCE 


Dr. Snake: Use of Venom 
to Ease Pain Is on Increase, 
Surgeons’ Meeting Reveals 


When the late Dr. Adolph Monaelesser 
of New York was in Cuba during the Span- 
ish-American War (he was doing Red 
Cross work at the time), he saw a leper 
who had been bitten by a tarantula. Sur- 
prisingly enough, as the patient started 
recovering he reported that the pain of his 
disease seemed considerably lessened, and 
Dr. Monaelesser wondered whether the 
spider’s venom had helped produce this 
beneficial effect. The thought led to ex- 
periments, but it wasn’t until 1930 that 
the physician was ready for a trial on a 
human being. 

By that time he was working at the 
Pasteur Institute, Paris, and had decided 
to use cobra venom instead of the tarantu- 
la extract. He injected a highly diluted 
solution of the venom into the blood of a 
man suffering from the stabbing pains of 
facial neuralgia and found that the poison 
relieved the agony.* It had to be diluted, 








*The medicinal use of snake venoms is not 
new. Centuries ago the Chinese took them by 
mouth as a cure for impotency (the Orientals 
didn’t know that gastric juices destroy the poi- 
sons, which must enter the blood stream in 
concentrated form to produce fatal effects) and 
South African medicine men rubbed venom in- 
to the wounds of injured tribesmen—perhaps 
guessing at its blood-clotting value. 


for the undiluted venom in an actual cobra 
bite kills almost instantly because it acts 
mainly on the nervous system, paralyzing 
breathing mechanisms and resulting in suf. 
focation. In a very weak solution, how. 
ever, it is harmless, and it yet may affect 
the nerves sufficiently to deaden pain. 
So successful has the treatment proved 
that since 1930 keepers at snake farms and 
zoos have been kept busy obtaining venom 
for medical research. The usual method 
of “milking” a snake is to grasp it firmly 
behind the head, force its sharp fangs 
(which are hollow, like hypodermic nee- 
dles) through a rubber sheet covering a 
bottle, and then squeeze the poison sacs 


yey! : Harris & Ewing 
Is injected as pain killer 


until the venom spurts into the container. 

Tests with the reptilian poisons have 
revealed that the venoms of certain adders 
and other snakes as well as cobras also 
contain pain-relieving substances, and 
last week at a meeting of the United 
States chapter of the International Col- 
lege of Surgeons in Venice, Fla., Dr. Paul 
Butler reported on the use of copperhead 
venom. 

The Orlando (Fla.) physician told of an 
insurance broker who had come to him 
complaining of an obscure pain and stiff- 
ness in the neck that had hung on for ten 
years. Shots of diluted copperhead venom 
removed the annoying symptoms. Similar 
relief was obtained in 66 per cent of a 
series of cases suffering from a host of ail- 
ments, including forms of neuritis, arthri- 
tis, and neuralgia. 

Dr. Butler’s report indicated that the 
venoms of certain snakes will be used in- 
creasingly as pain killers. Furthermore, 
poisons from such reptiles as water moc- 
casins and rattlesnakes contain substances 
which, when injected into the body, make 
the blood clot faster and have been used to 
heal surgical wounds and curb the bleeding 
disease hemophilia. 


Oil Forecaster 


Gases from unlocated oil reservoirs lying 
as deep as 10,000 feet underground rise to 
the surface through layers of soil, much as 
do the bubbles in a glass of charged water. 
But the quantities of oil vapor so emerg- 
ing above soil are so small that petroleum 
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prospectors have had great difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing them from the gases formed 
py rotting leaves and other decomposing 
matter. 

How an instrument called a mass spec- 
trometer could help geologists overcome 
this problem was revealed last week at a 
New York meeting of the American Insti- 
tute of Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neers by Herbert Hoover Jr.—37-year-old 
con of the ex-President and head of the 
United Geophysical Co. in Pasadena, 
Calif—and his research director, Dr. Har- 
old Washburn. 

The instrument (modeled after a similar 
device built in 1919 by Dr. F. W. Aston 
of England) works on a simple principle. 
A boy standing on the ground can deflect 
the course of a pony by a pull on the reins 
more than he could influence the direction 
of a heavy dray horse by an equal pull. 
Similarly, the mass spectrometer contains 
a magnet that bends the courses of com- 
paratively light gas molecules more than 
the paths of heavy molecules. In this way, 
for example, it separates the particles of 
the petroleum fraction octane from the 
particles of methane (marsh gas), a by- 
product of decaying vegetation, which are 
less than a seventh as heavy. The “divin- 
ing rod” is so sensitive that it can accurate- 
ly analyze a soil-obtained gas sample that 
occupies a volume smaller than the head 
of a pin. 





Homemade Incubator 


Of the 125,000 premature babies born 
in the United States annually, 40,000 die 
within the first year of life. A large num- 
ber of these infants could have been saved 
with a nurse’s care and the sterilized, air- 
conditioned incubators used in modern 
hospitals. But these cubicles are often un- 
available to country doctors, whose pa- 
tients may be too far from hospitals. 

To remedy this situation, Massachu- 
setts, lowa, and other states, have set up 
incubator stations in remote areas to 
supply horse-and-buggy doctors with nec- 
essary equipment. And last week Dr. 
Daniel S. Fisher, Salisbury, Md., health 
ofhcer, announced successful use of a 
homemade incubator that may offer fur- 
ther aid to rural physicians. 

It is simply a box around which copper 
tubing is rigged. An ordinary kerosene 
lamp heats water in the pipes, much on 
the order of a hot-water heating system, 
and sufficient warmth is provided for the 
baby. An automatically soaked sponge 
(operating by means of a wick) inside 
the compartment provides proper hu- 
midity, and the basket rests on a mov- 
able platform that can be turned from the 
outside so as to vary the position of the 
child. 

About three weeks ago Mrs. Henry 
Griffin of near-by Hebron gave birth to 
Premature twins who were so weak that 
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The homemade baby incubator built by Dr. Daniel S. Fisher 


Dr. Fisher was called in. He came with 
his incubator, lit the kerosene lamp, and 
bundled the babies inside. The infants 
are still in the homemade cubicle where 
they have gained weight and are “doing 
fine.” Dr. Fisher hopes his invention— 
which cost him about $50 to build 
and would be even cheaper if produced 
commercially—will be tried by other 
physicians in country regions. It uses 
only about 6 cents’ worth of kerosene a 
day. 





RELIGION 


Mind Over Matter: Story 
of Faith Healing Through Ages 


Told by Medical Historian 


That faith helps cure disease, most phy- 
sicians readily admit. But many deny that 
such cures are miracles, willed by God, as 
certain sects contend. Physicians hold that 
the mind often creates disease (such as 
hysteria and certain forms of paralysis) ; 
therefore the mind can also heal, through 
confidence that a cure will occur. In a 
book published this week, it is from this 
angle that Dr. Ralph H. Major, medical 
historian and professor of internal medi- 
cine at the University of Kansas, discusses 
Fatrus Toat Heatep (290 pages, 76,000 





words. Index. Appleton-Century, New 


York. $3). 


Heaters: Mind-over-matter medicine is 
older than Christianity itself. Among its 
pioneers were the priests of the Greek tem- 
ple to the medicine god Aesculapius, father 
of the health goddess Hygeia; the temple’s 
ruins are full of tablets testifying to cures. 
Later came Valentine Greatrakes, the sev- 
enteenth-century Irishman who healed by 
stroking his patients, and Franz Mesmer, 
forerunner of the hypnotists. Amid much 
hocus-pocus, Mesmer touched his patients 
with a wand, and they promptly went in- 
to convulsions from which they emerged 
cured. 

An outstanding American healer was 
Phineas P. Quimby of Maine, a remote 
disciple of mesmerism. At first Quimby’s 
technique was to hypnotize an assistant, 
who was supposed actually to peer into 
the patient’s body and prescribe a remedy. 
But Quimby soon found that the cure 
worked as well without his stooge; the 
only requisite was confidence in the healer. 
Thus Quimby cured one Mary Baker Pat- 
terson of invalidism. It was she, as Mary 
Baker Eddy, who later decided that mind- 
healing had a divine basis and founded the 


Church of Christ, Scientist. 


KonnersreutH: The strangest case in 
Dr. Major’s catalogue is that of Therese 
Neumann, 49-year-old daughter of a tailor 
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, Konnersreuth, Bavaria. In 1918, she 
qiffered paralysis of the legs, and later went 
blind. But on Apr. 29, 1923—the day the 
Vatican announced its intention to canon- 
ve her patroness, Thérése of Lisieux— 
Fraulein Neumann suddenly announced 
she could see; when Thérése became a 
saint, Therese arose and walked. 

Since 1926, she has had ecstatic visions 
of Christ’s passion, has bled from stigmata 
(wounds corresponding to Christ’s, on 
hands, feet, and side), and has allegedly 
eaten nothing but a daily communion 
wafer. Dr. Major concludes that Therese’s 
paralysis, blindness, visions, and bloody 
sweat are symptoms of hysteria, and that 
faith cured the first two. If true, her 
story of fasting is inexplicable. (The Ro- 
man Catholic Church has never endorsed 
or condemned the Konnersreuth “mir- 


acle.”) 


Lourves: As for the French grotto 
whose records show thousands of “miracu- 
lous” cures, Dr. Major hasn’t made up his 
mind. He ‘points out that in one year, 92 
out of 110 cases were cures of nervous dis- 
orders. But “a detached impartial judge 

.. would perhaps agree . . . that scien- 
tifically the miracles at Lourdes could nei- 
ther be proved nor denied.” 





Monkey Trial, 1940 


As told in Newsweek, Nov. 20, 1939, 
the Rev. Harry Rimmer, a Presbyterian 
evangelist, has a standing offer to pay 
$1,000 for proof of a scientific error in 
the Bible. He was taken up on his chal- 
lenge by William Floyd, editor of a free- 
thinking journal called The Arbitrator, 
who claimed to have discovered 51 such 
fallacies. The preacher refused to pay, and 
Floyd sued. 

Last week’s trial of the case in New 
York strongly reminded observers of the 
Dayton, Tenn., “Monkey Trial” of 1925. 
Last week’s cast of characters: Joseph 
Wheless, attorney for the plaintiff; James 
E. Bennett, defense attorney; and Wol- 
sey Teller, a professional atheist, expert 
witness for the plaintiff. Samples of Q. 
and A.: 


Wheless: “Where did man come from?” 

Teller: “Man is evolved from an ape.” 
, Bennett (offstage remark): “Apparent- 
we 

Wheless: “How long has man been on 
earth?” 

Teller: “Three hundred thousand years.” 

Wheless: “Have you anything else to 


say?” 


a (offstage remark): “Hire a 
all.” 


Bennett: “Do you know anything that 
definitely proves evolution?” 

Teller: “Oh, yes. You have a tail.” 

Bennett: “I won’t ever admit it!” 


The show wound up in anticlimax. Jus- 
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tine. Stir briskly ... drink before it thickens. 


tice Benjamin Shalleck ruled that Floyd 
had failed to prove his case and dismissed 
the suit. 
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Convert Specialist 


Mgr. Fulton J. Sheen—dark, handsome, 
and 44—has engineered three of the most 
notable Roman Catholic conversions of the 
decade. Seven years ago he ushered into 
the church the late Col. Horace A. Mann 
(no relation to the pioneer educator) , who 
during the 1928 Presidential campaign was 
accused of spreading the anti-Catholic 
propaganda that helped defeat Alfred E. 
Smith. Last spring he converted the late 
columnist and erstwhile Socialist Heywood 
Broun. And last week Monsignor Sheen re- 
vealed he was preparing another prominent 
neophyte for the church—Henry Ford II, 
the auto maker’s grandson who is study- 
ing the faith in the expectation of marry- 
ing a Catholic. 

Young Ford has as skilled an instructor 
as the American church can offer, for 
Monsignor Sheen has long ranked as its 
foremost apologist and orator. For four- 
teen years he has taught philosophy 
at the Catholic University in Washing- 
ton. For ten years, he has preached in- 
to a microphone for the Sunday evening 
Catholic Hour (NBC). His sponsor, the 
National Council of Catholic Men, has 
mailed out 1,750,000 copies of his 140 
talks. And between times he speaks at 
communion breakfasts, lunches, and ban- 
quets, and from church pulpits such 
as St. Patrick’s Cathedral in New York, 
where last week he began a series of 
Lenten sermons. 

Indicative of the size of his audiences 
is the fact that Monsignor Sheen receives 
between 3,000 and 6,000 letters a day, 
nearly a third of them from non-Catholics. 
They usually ask for copies of his talks, 
explanations of Catholic doctrine, or ad- 
vice on marital troubles; only about one 
in 100 is an attack. Monsignor Sheen him- 
self dictates answers for about 200 a day 
(the “hard” letters that present knotty 
problems) and leaves the rest to his staff 
of twenty clerks. He especially remem- 
bers one answer he sent to a rabid Com- 
munist; a week afterward, the Red wrote 
that he would send his children to a Cath- 
olic school. 

The serious, affable Monsignor has con- 
verted hundreds. His first, twenty years 
ago, was a woman, a former Lutheran, who 
so disliked priests that she hustled out of 
the room when he entered on the occasion 
of their first meeting. He now spends 
about ten hours a week on convert instruc- 
tion and the turnover is slow, for each 
neophyte needs about 40 to 100 hours of 
lessons, depending on his ability to absorb 
theology. (Broun took 90 hours, because 
he thought a public figure should be thor- 
oughly informed.) In all this work (he 
has no time for amusement) Monsignor 
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Newsweek by Pat Terry 


Mgr. Fulton J. Sheen 


Sheen considers himself merely a servant 
of his church and dislikes being eulogized 
in the press. Last week he sternly told the 
NEWSWEEK reporter who interviewed him 
in preparation for this article: “There is to 


3!” 


be no glory in this! 
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Lynching Bee: Caldwell 
Again Spins Tale of Tragedy 
and Humor in the South 


Erskine Caldwell’s sixth novel is the 
crystallization of his genius. It is a sparely 
written account of a few summer days’ 
events in the Georgia backwoods; the prose 
is now tender, now terrifying; characters 
are modeled in the round, and their talk 
rings true as a bell. The same strange 
humor that makes “Tobacco Road” one of 
our great comic dramas is here too. But the 
laughter dies in the throat, for Caldwell has 
chosen a tragic evil in American life as his 
theme. 

TrousBLe IN Juty is the name of the 
book. Trouble there was aplenty that hot 
night that Sheriff Jeff McCurtain was rude- 
ly awakened in his bed above the jailhouse. 
Word came that 15-year-old Katy Barlow 
had been raped by a young Negro up 
Flowery Branch way. And without going 
into the evidence (there was none), the 
whites had fortified themselves with shot- 
guns, rope, and corn liquor to go on the 
hunt. 

Usually when he heard that the voters of 
Julie County had gone baying into the 
piny woods after a black man, Sheriff Jeff 
would get off on a three-day fishing trip as 
fast as he could hustle his 300 pounds— 
though he hated fishing and its usual after- 
math of itching chigger bites. But this was 
no ordinary lynching bee. Mrs. Narcissa 
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Calhoun had reported the rape, not bold- 

Katy. And it was Mrs. Narcissa, a 
community pillar fiery with zeal, who had 
been going around the countryside getting 
up a petition to send the whole Negro race 
back to Africa. 

A hare-brained scheme, said the. poli- 
ticians privately, but dynamite just the 
same; it was no time for “nigger trouble.” 
“Hot blast it!” groaned the sheriff, “there’s 
always something coming along to torment 
aman in politics.” (TrousLe in Jury. 241 
pages, 33,000 words. Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
New York. $2.50.) 





Budding Best Seller 


This spring the best-seller lists will 
probably carry the title Decape, a first 
novel by a pseudonymous author who calls 
himself “Stephen Longstreet.” If the book 
does make the grade, it won’t be because 
“Decade” is a good novel—it isn’t. It will 
be because it has that indefinable quality 
—“universality of appeal” is just another 
way of saying the same thing—which is 
the common denominator of all best sel- 
Jers. 

Artistically, “Decade” is overwritten and 
inaccurate; it caricatures rather than char- 
acterizes, and its dialogue is hopelessly 
unlifelike. But the prediction still stands. 

The title refers to the ten years 1929- 
1939, years which were paraded in all their 
tragic garishness only recently in Fred- 
erick Lewis Allen’s “Since Yesterday” 
(Newsweek, Feb. 12). “Decade,” in fic- 
tion, does the same thing, only its author 
has narrowed his scope to encompass the 
experiences of just one American family— 
the mighty capitalist clan Rowlandson of 
Cliff Tor on the Hudson—and its imme- 
diate circle. 

As the book opens, the 1929 market 
crash has already undermined the Row- 
landson financial structure. The next ten 
years are a struggle between a once proud 
dynasty and depression, death, and law- 
yers. 

Longstreet begins with a description of 
the family celebration of John Christian 
Rowlandson’s 88th birthday. “The Old 
One,” as everybody calls him, is the most 
important, as well as the best-realized, of 
the book’s half-hundred characters. From 
England, he had come to America as a 
boy, had trapped for furs, had gone West 
in the 50s, and fetched up in San Fran- 
cisco during the gold rush. 

_ Rowlandson made several piles in min- 
ing, banking, Mexican land, and manufac- 
turing. He lived hard; he was in a divorce 
case at 60, and the judge thought the co- 
tespondency alleged highly probable. On 
his birthday, he tells his family: “I am 
no wiser now than when I kissed my 
first wench (there must have been a first, 
even if I can’t remember), stole my 
first dollar, killed my first man, sired my 





Government 


help business? 


Yes, sir... 1n Pennsylvania 






















“What is a state’s first duty to its people? 
Ien’t it to safeguard their livelihoods— 
make more jobs, make present jobs and 
business more secure? That’s what Penn- 
sylvania thought, when it created a De- 
partment of Commerce.” 










“Business men, workers, everybody will 
tell you what it means to have a state 
government able and eager to help. Often 
results come just from getting everybody 
together around a table. But the State 
more than listens, it gets things done.” 





“For instance, a mineral industry, pro- 
duction way down, was brought together 
to iron out its difficulties. Another in- 
dustry, threatened by trade barriers set up 
by other states, cought and got action that 
removed those barriers.” 


“Another example: A plant shut down 
because management and labor couldn’t 


get together. The Department of Com- 
merce suggested the services of a State 
mediator. A settlement was soon reached. 
Result: plant and men back at work.” 


“I could tell you much more. But I’m sure you see what we 


mean when we say, ‘Something is happening in Pennsylvania’. 
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There are many ways in which government can help. Sometimes in an in- 
dividual business— sometimes a whole statewide industry—sometimes in 
smoothing out a management-worker relationship. All of Pennsylvania’s 
departments are at the service of industry and labor—ready to help. 

If you are thinking of locating a new plant, branch office or warehouse, 
it should interest you to know that here in Pennsylvania the job of fostering 
industry is taken seriously. Have you seen the new booklet, “Pennsylvania 
—Its Many Industrial Advantages”? Write for it. 


ennsylvania 


where your business can expand 
“eS 





ARTHUR H. JAMES Covernor ¢« RICHARD P. BROWN Secretary of Commerce 
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IT’S WONDERFUL WHISKY 
THAT COSTS YOU LESS 


@® Famed for its quality for over 
70 years!...Ample supplies of 
Early Times have been made mild 
90 proof so that you may have it 
at a budget-pleasing price. 


BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERY COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
At Louisville in Kentucky, Since 1870 
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first child, or went on my first drunk. That, 
I have found, is all there is to life.” 

Ten years later, listening to the radio 
blare about a new war in Europe, sitting 
in a house soon to be taken over by the 
sheriff, the Old One is still of the same 
mind. (Decape. 398 pages, 117,000 words. 
Random House, New York. $2.50.) 





The ‘Genius of Roycroft’ 


A few years more and the name Elbert 
Hubbard will doubtless be only a histori- 
cal curio. The Barnum of literature, Hub- 
bard popularized culture for the average 
American of his day, and so popularized 
himself. But he left no lasting impression 
as a writer. His most famous work, “A 
Message to Garcia,” which has sold over 
40,000,000 copies, was the credo of a fast 
disappearing state of mind. 

In a new biography, David Arnold 
Balch tells the remarkable success story 
of the man he calls “Genius of Roycroft.” 
A more descriptive subtitle would have 
been: From Soap Salesman to Sage. 

Brought up on an Illinois farm, Hub- 
bard started his career selling soap; later, 
with a connection named John Larkin, he 
went into the business of making it, pros- 
pered, and retired at 36 with $75,000. 
(Larkin stayed on to develop the mam- 
moth J. D. Larkin Co. of Buffalo.) 

Hubbard retired because he wanted to 
be a writer. The first requisite, he thought, 
was a college education. He started to go 
through Harvard but couldn’t -stick the 
Cambridge atmosphere. He quit and went 
off to England on a walking trip. A talk 
with William Morris at Hammersmith gave 
Hubbard the idea of a fine-printing enter- 
prise, patterned after Morris’ Kelmscott 
Press. When he returned, Hubbard set up 
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A page from MS. of ‘Garcia’... 


the Roycroft Press at East Aurora, N.Y. 

Out of an admiration for Benjamin 
Franklin, Hubbard let his hair grow to 
long bob. He became a character, a self. 
styled prophet of Big Business. His first 
successful venture was a pocket magazine 
called The Philistine. He intended it for 
one issue; it caught on and was a money. 
maker for twenty years. 

“A Message to Garcia,” an essay that 
Hubbard had written in an hour, was 
printed in The Philistine and became over- 
night a testament of faith. The New York 
Central Railroad ordered 1,500,000 copies; 
during the Russo-Japanese War, every 
Russian and Japanese soldier carried a 
copy. As Balch says, everything that Hub- 
bard touched turned to gold. (Etserr 
Hussarp. 320 pages, 74,000 words. Photo- 
graphs. Stokes, New York, $2.50.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Dancerous Tuoveuts. By Lancelot 
Hogben. 283 pages, 107,000 words. Norton, 
New York. $2.75. A selection of provoca- 
tively written essays on current political 
issues, by the English scientist who wrote 
“Mathematics for the Million.” 


Gone Native. By Oliver St. John Go- 
garty. 294 pages, 80,000 words. Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce, New York. $3. The irre- 
pressible and witty Dr. Gogarty (author of 
“As I Was Going Down Sackville Street”) 
tells of an Irishman’s adventures among 
the “queer English.” 


Scanpinavia. By Alma Luise Olson, 
348 pages, 82,000 words. Index. Lippin- 
cott, Philadelphia. $2.50. A correspondent 
for The New York Times writes a timely 
reportage on a possible theater of the pres- 
ent war. 


om ‘Elbert Hubbard’ by D. A. Balch (Stokes) 


which won Elbert Hubbard fame 
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Occupational Notes — 


Pueblo, Colo.: One of the inmates of 
the Colorado State Insane Asylum (an 
exnewspaper man under treatment for 
aicoholism) does a thriving business selling 
gags and ideas to magazines and cartoon- 











ists. 


Brooklyn, N.Y.: Add little-known 
professions—that of Maurice A. Hamon- 
nea, bookbinder extraordinary, who puts 
bindings on books: to harmonize with their 
subject matter. Thus Hamonneau will en- 
case a volume on reptiles in snakeskin, or 
dress a book on music in ivory piano keys. 
For Hitler’s “Mein Kampf,” Hamonneau 
chose skunk skin. 


No Howling Success— 


Brooklyn, N. Y.: Because M. Wiggers 
has unusual ideas on wooing, he rated a 
$2 fine last week on a disorderly-conduct 
charge. The Wiggers method: according to 
neighbors of his lady love, the swain 
parked himself under her window, threw 
pebbles against the pane, and induced his 
dog to howl softly and tenderly. “Next 
time,” the judge advised, “try a guitar.” 


Lipper— 

Grand Rapids, Mich.: Facing an over- 
time parking charge, a woman came up 
with an alibi that floored a hard-boiled 
police sergeant and made him dismiss 
the case. “I parked my car and was in a 
store trying on a girdle,” she said. “The 
clerk zipped it up and then went to answer 
a phone. I couldn’t unzip it and there I 
was until she came back.” 


Millennium— 


Bethany, Mo.: Observing a rat in a 
barrel, Harvey Lewis dropped his cat in 
with the rat and hurried off to lunch with- 
out waiting to observe the work of destruc- 
tion. After he had eaten, he came back for 
a look. There, on the bottom, were cat and 
rat, snuggled together and dozing peace- 
fully. 


Confucius Confusion— 


New York City: Questioned by Magis- 
trate Raphael Murphy, eight men ar- 
rested for selling “Confucius Say” pam- 
phlets on the streets without licenses re- 
vealed an appalling ignorance of their 
product. Only one of the prisoners could 
spell the Chinese sage’s name correctly, 
and even the arresting officer had slipped 
up on the spelling. Guesses as to Confu- 
cius’ identity among the prisoners ranged 
from actor to Broadway gag man. Only 
one had it right, but that didn’t save him. 
He was fined $2 along with the rest. 
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Soaring Earnings of 1939 Point 
to Even Bigger Jump This Year 


83.1 P.C. Rise Over ’38 
Shows Comebacksin Many Lines; 


Aviation and Chemicals Lead 


Much more important than the trend of 
sales, production, or inventories is the 
amount of profits that business can earn. 
Obviously, concerns that don’t earn profits 
are not long able to continue booking or- 
ders, keep turbines and lathes running, or 
fill pay envelopes. More important, with- 
out the lure of substantial profits, capital 
will not venture into the new enterprises 
so sorely needed to supply the additional 
jobs required for our expanding population. 

For this reason, the 1939 profits reports 
now being sent to the nation’s millions of 
stockholders make encouraging reading. Al- 
though industrial production last year 
marked up an increase of about 20 per cent 
on the Federal Reserve Board index, the 
net incomes of the 669 leading corpora- 
tions which had reported up to last week 
amounted to $1,236,983,000, an 
increase of 83.1 per cent over 
their 1938 earnings, according to 


profit of more than $106,000,000. Especial- 
ly featured was Bethlehem’s all-time-record 
last-quarter net—rolled up despite the fact 
that steel prices were much lower than in 
1937. 

Paced by General Motors’ $4.04 per com- 
mon share, which compares with $2.17 in 
1938, and Chrysler’s $8.47 (earned despite 
the protracted strike that tied up Chrys- 
ler plants for almost two months) , against 
its $4.32 a year earlier, the automobile and 
related accessory lines doubled their 1938 
profits. The tire companies did almost as 
well: Goodyear reported earnings of $9,- 
838,797, compared with $6,012,423 last 
year, while U. S. Rubber topped 1938's $5,- 
885,887 net with a 1939 profit of $10,218,- 
849. 

The more-moderate and below-average 
gains were marked up mostly by companies 
in lines such as foods, petroleum, and the 
public utilities, which almost always en- 
joy a relatively stable demand and thus 
never suffered a serious earnings decline in 
1938. However, even though its increase 
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over 1938 was moderate, General Food; 
came up with a seven-year peak in earning; 
for 1939, and the food lines that did expe. 
rience serious losses in 1938—sugar an 
meat packing—staged a sharp recovery last 
year. 


Significance 


The 1939 earnings record is impressive 
because last year’s profits on a volume of 
production just equal to 1936’s came close 
to those of that year despite the fact that 
since 1936 business has had to face ney 
and tighter government regulations and 
restrictions, a steadily mounting tax bur. 
den, and higher wage costs (hourly wage 
rates in manufacturing industries during 
1939 averaged some 15 per cent higher 
than in 1936). Moreover, the profit show- 
ing was not made at the expense of the 
average consumer, since finished-goods 
quotations in 1939 as a whole were lower 
than in 1936. 

Earnings could come up to the 1936 level 
despite all handicaps only because of the 
improvement in all-around plant efficiency, 
resulting from the introduction of modern 
machinery and new plant techniques, that 
has taken place in recent years. IIlustrat- 
ing the upturn in efficiency, the index of 
the amount of output produced per man 
hour worked, compiled by the National 
Industrial Conference Board, last 
year jumped to a new all-time 
peak. At the close of the year 





the Standard Statistics Co. (see 
table). 


SEVEN YEARS’ SERVICE LEAVES MARK ON F. R. 


plant efficiency was almost 30 per 
cent greater than in 1929. 





Corporations showing the big- 
gest gains can be grouped rough- 
ly into two classes. Some, such 
as the aircraft and chemical com- 
panies, are producing relatively 
new products whose sales are 
booming, almost regardless of the 
trend of general business. Virtu- 
ally all of the aircraft and air- 
transport corporations showed as- 
tronomical increases over their 
hitherto puny earnings; and 
among the chemical companies 
that have reported so far, du Pont 
and Hercules Powder, both im- 
portant in plastics, and Dow, 
known for its lightweight “Dow- 
metal,” also turned in all-time 
peak nets. 

Most of the other corporations 
showing big gains belonged in the 
volatile trades such as the dura- 
ble-goods industries, in which 
1939 activity generally reflected a 
greater-than-average increase ov- 
er the depressed 1938 operations. 
Outstanding in this group were 
the steel and iron companies, 
which turned a 1938 deficit of 
around $7,000,000 into a cool 1939 


























Incidentally, impressive though 
the 1939 business earnings may 
be, the aggregate will look woeful- 
ly puny alongside current govern- 
ment expenditures. For example, 
in 1937, a better business year 
than 1939, the combined net in- 
comes of all the 477,838 corpora- 
tions in the country amounted to 
only $5,148,000,000, while the 
Treasury this year is pouring out 
$9,099,000,000, or almost twice as 
much. 

Incidentally again, the Federal 
Treasury could not finance its 
current outlays if it confiscated 
every single penny of the incomes 
of every individual and family in 
the country who earn more than 
$5,000 a year. This group of 
705,033 families and persons re- 
ceived only $8,816,000,000 in 
1937, latest year for which data 
are available. If the Treasury had 
grabbed only the portion of all 
incomes over and above $5,000, It 
would have obtained just $5,291, 
000,000. 

Much more encouraging than 











these rather startling measure- 
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am “WHAT IS RIGHT WILL PROVE ITSELF RIGHT” 

fact that 

face ms HUS WROTE Henry R. Worthington, a great engineer-inventor, in 1876. He continued, “I have 

ions anc 


tax ber asked for an answer to the question... Have I been able permanently to improve the 
rly wage department of engineering, in which I have steadily and exclusively worked ?” 


Ss during 


t higher {99 Today, the company which he founded, its products in use in every country in the world, with 
ap plants that cover hundreds of acres, with the value of its manufactures reaching hundreds of millions 
ed-goods of dollars, looks back over a century's span, and sees proved the essential soundness of its founder's 
Te lower HM vision and ideals. 

036 level JM 9 In its century of growth it has pioneered in many significant basic engineering developments of 
«of the Hl widespread application. Itself a pioneer, it has pushed forward shoulder to shoulder with pioneers, 


ficiency, : 
modern  acfoss Continents and over the seven seas.. It has witnessed the birth and growth of a new age. It has 


—— seen a whole new civilization develop, and has accepted the continued challenges of that civilization. 

index of f Looking back on its rich and fruitful past, it turns to its second century confident of its ability to 

National @ -@afty on with the splendid spirit and vision of its founder. 

ard, last 9 Worthington’s maturity finds expression in a notable group of engineering products with 

rin standards of excellence and records of performance unsurpassed in their respective fields . . . for 

t 30 per J the petroleum industry in production, transportation and refining . . . for gas and oil pipe lines 

though and distribution . . . for refrigeration and air conditioning in every branch . . . for steam power, 

gs may land and marine, including turbines, condensers, feedwater heaters and auxiliaries . . . feedwater 

anita heaters for railway locomotives . . . Diesel and gas engine units covering a wide power range 

xample, ... ait and gas compressors for all industrial uses . . . a comprehensive line of contractor equip- 

pb ment... and pumping equipment whose scope is the most extensive available. 

— 9) It has been said that an institution is the lengthened shadow of a man. Perhaps more true of 

le the the Worthington Pump and Machinery Corporation than of most institutions, it yet is not the 

— whole truth. This corporation is not only the lengthened shadow of one man, but of many men 
who have given the best of their keen minds and stout hearts, that their science and engineer- 

= ing could better serve not only their company but also the civilization of which they and it have 

fiscated been such important parts. 
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Your Largest Selection 
of Vacation Trains 


Here is your largest selection of Pullman and 
de Luxe coach trains . . . travel innovations 
unheard of a few years ago. Yours at the lowest 
fares in history. 

Take your choice of Coast Line's 7 Fine Trains 
Daily. Each has delightful features and a 
personality all its own. Each speeds you in 
safety-protected comfort over the only double 
track, rock ballasted route between the East and 
Florida. To assure these luxuries, comforts and 
low fares, specify Coast Line when getting tickets. 


Service to all Florida East Coast points is operated 
in connection with Fiorida East Coast Railway. 
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. +. to renew your subscription, 
if it is about to expire. 


Send me Newsweek for 
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[C1 1 Year ( 52 issues) $4 
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NET INCOMES OF LEADING CORPORATIONS FOR 1938 AND 1939 


No. of 
INDUSTRY 


1938 1939 
(Thousands of dollars) 
% 378 $ 3,397 


% Increase 
1939 vs. 1938 





Aircraft 
Automobiles and parts 


112,266 232,131 





Auto tires, rubber goods, etc. 


22,795 33,978 





Beverages (alcoholic and soft drinks) 


13,873 15,221 





Chemicals and drugs* 


51,563 87,641 
3,587 7,264 





Electrical equipment & radio 
Finance companies 


24,997 24,691 





Food products 
Household furnishings 
Leather and shoes 


Mach. (indus. and agric.) 
Meat packing 
Metal mining & fabricating 


Motion pictures & amusements ................. 


Oil producing and refining 


_ Paper and paper products 
Railroad equipment 
Retail trade 
Shipping and shipbuilding 
Steel and iron 





Sugar producing and refining 
46 Textiles and apparel 


11 Tobacco and tobacco products ................. 


93 Miscellaneous 


514 Total Industrials 
52 Railroads 
103 Utilities 


669 


45,294 48,888 
6,092 
11,560 


27,807 
19,146 
27,822 
12,775 
14,515 


7,776 
7,051 
79,543 
434 
106,861 


2,914 
23,547 
57,652 
77,883 

936,589 
11,661 
288,733 


1,236,983 


d 11,876 
23,119 
11,328 
13,137 


259.075 
657,548 





*Excluding du Pont de Nemours & Co. income from its investment in General Motors Corp. 


d-Deficit. 





ments of tax grabbing are the prospects for 
1940 earnings. For, if general business ac- 
tivity comes up to expectations, virtually 
all of the groups of corporations should re- 
port another rise in net this year. Several, 
notably aircraft and machine tools, are al- 
most certain to achieve all-time peak earn- 
ings because of orders already in hand. 





Ship Sale 


Following approval by the Maritime 
Commission, the United States Lines an- 
nounced last week that it had sold eight 
ships—the 13,869-ton liner President Hard- 
ing and seven cargo vessels*—to a newly 
formed Belgian firm, the Société Maritime 
Anversoise. The selling price was reported 
as $4,000,000. 

Cancellation of the North Atlantic Eu- 
ropean runs late last year to comply with 
the Neutrality Act had tied up the ob- 
solescent ships—all of them more than 
seventeen years old—in New York Harbor. 
After the plan to transfer them to Pana- 
manian registry was dropped late last 
year, the line obtained permission from 
the Maritime Commission in December to 
sell the vessels to a Norwegian firm, but 
the Oslo government, reportedly under 








*The American Trader, American Merchant, 
American Banker, American Farmer, American 
Importer, American Traveler, and American 
Shipper. 


German pressure, withheld its approval. 
Before the war, the United States Lines 
signed contracts for ships to replace this 
old tonnage: four combination passenger 
and cargo vessels, five freighters, and the 
new passenger liner America—biggest and 
fastest United States-built merchant ship 
—now nearing completion at Newport 
News, Va. Now, under terms of the firm’s 
agreement with the Maritime Commission, 
the sale price of the old vessels will be laid 
aside to help pay for the new ones. 

In addition, the United States Lines will 
act as New York agents for the Belgium firm 
in its projected traffic between the United 
States, England, France, and Belgium, 
thus holding together its domestic organi- 
zation until normal operations are resumed. 





Morgan, Inc. 


In the 80 years of its existence as a pri- 
vate bank (one run by an individual or a 
partnership) J. P. Morgan & Co. has un- 
dergone only one major change. When the 
Banking Act of 1933 forced a choice be- 
tween accepting public deposits and con- 
ducting a securities business, it chose the 
former, and three partners withdrew to 
form the underwriting firm of Morgan 
Stanley & Co. 

Last week a second drastic change was 
forecast. Meeting reporters in the reception 
room of the “House on the Corner,” the 
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senior partners J. P. Morgan and Thomas 
W. Lamont announced that on Apr. 1 the 
bank will incorporate as a New York State 
trust company, dissolving a partnership 
that for two generations has been a symbol 
of American financial power and prestige. 

To be known as J. P. Morgan & Co., Inc., 
the new bank will have a paid-in capital 
and surplus of $40,000,000. Stockholders 
will be the estate of the late Charles Steele 
and thirteen of the fourteen living partners. 
The fourteenth, Edward Hopkinson Jr., is 
withdrawing but will continue as a partner 
of Drexel & Co., Morgan’s Philadelphia de- 
posit-banking affiliate, which after Apr. 1 
will conduct only a general securities busi- 


ness. 





Following the lead of most private banks 
here and abroad, the Morgan bank will be- 
come a public corporation for two principal 
reasons: Whenever a partner dies or retires 
anew partnership must be formed and the 
liquidation of his interest—a process that 
is speeded by high inheritance taxes—could 
seriously deplete the firm’s capital or in- 
volve bringing in new money. Under the 
corporate setup the bank can go on forever 
regardless of what happens to its stock- 
holders, and existing capital is “frozen in.” 
A second advantage to incorporation is 
that it permits expansion into the lucrative 
trust business from which private banks 
are barred by law. 





Love at Work 


In a Chicago chain department store 
there once was a young hardware clerk 
described by his bosses as “energetic, pains- 
taking, and careful as to detail”—that is, 
he was all that until one day the man- 
agement thoughtlessly installed a gor- 
geous blonde at the silks and woolens 
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counter, adjacent to paint, tools, and sup- 
plies. 


Straightaway the model employe began 


& to make hard work of hardware. Custom- 


ers seeking garden hose were absently re- 
ferred to the hosiery section. A telephone 
order for a package of nails was likely to 
result in the delivery of a gas stove. Mur- 
muring “She loves me, she loves me not,” 
the smitten youth littered the floor with 
leaves plucked from his order book. Com- 
plaints began to pour in and soon he was 
fred—for “misconduct,” a charge that 
made him ineligible for unemployment- 
compensation benefits. 

Last week the Illinois Division of Place- 


ment and Unemployment Compensation 
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...for New Industrial Plants 
in New Jersey 


Do you need a new plant? A branch 
plant? Want to expand or decentralize? 


e Many small and medium sized com- 
panies answer “yes” to these questions 
—but have postponed their expansion 
program because of depleted reserves 
which have resulted from the recent 
Federal undistributed profits tax. Now 
New Jersey makes it possible for these 
sound companies to build immediately. 


e Through special arrangements with 
a nancial interests millions of dol- 
ars are being made available for new 
plant construction or expansion of exist- 


ing facilities in New Jersey. 


e Any manufacturer with a satisfactory 
record of earnings and good management 
can secure capital for new plants from 
these interests. Furthermore, not only is 
money available for building new plants 
for you, but for i toma plants for 
your occupancy on a lease and option-to- 
purchase basis. 


e Without obligation full information 
will be sent on request. Write New 
Jersey Council, Dept. N-4, State House, 
Trenton, N. J. Also ask for booklet, 
“‘New Industrial Digest of New Jersey.” 


NEW 








6 Reasons Why 1000 Indus- 
tries Started Operations 
in New Jersey Last Year 


1. NO STATE INCOME TAXES 
either personal or corporate. 


2. 175 different types of highly 
skilled labor who prize the 
right to work. 


3. Unparalleled transporta- 
tion facilities, by land, by air 
and by sea. 


4. A market of 23,000,000 peo- 
ple with 36% of the country’s 
wealth within 24 hours de- 
livery distance of any part of 
the state. 





5. Cooperative, In- 
dustrial - minded, 
public officials. 


6. Dependable, low [ * 
cost utility service. 
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Pan American Airways 


... mining equipment in South America 


ruled on the case, and appropriately it 
acted on Valentine’s Day. It decreed: 
“Love is involuntary,” and therefore “in- 
efficiency at work due to love is not mis- 
conduct in connection with the job.” The 
moon-struck ex-clerk will get his weekly 
benefit check. And henceforth, as far as the 
state unemployment law is concerned, love 
will be classed with floods, tornadoes, 
earthquakes, and other cataclysms of na- 
ture known legally as “acts of God.” 





Labor Notes 


Manufacturers everywhere are giving in- 
creased study to methods of regularizing 
employment, the National Association of 
Manufacturers discovered in a survey of 
methods used to give employes greater con- 
tinuity of work. Companies that have suc- 
ceeded in ironing out the peaks and valleys 


of their employment charts, the association 
revealed last week, have found they gained 
in efficiency, lowered production and labor 
costs, avoided overtime pay, reduced costly 
labor turnover, eliminated the expense of 
examining and training new employes, in- 
creased their workers’ versatility, and cut 
tax rates under merit-rating provisions of 
state unemployment-compensation laws. 


{When Wisconsin scrapped its “Little 
Wagner Act” last May, it passed a new 
state labor law which established a set of 
unfair practices that might be committed 
by the workers as well as employers. Last 
week this provision was invoked for the 
first time when the Wisconsin Employment 
Relations Board ruled that members of 
four AFL unions who walked out of the 
Plankington Hotel in Milwaukee forfeited 
their jobs because they had not taken a 


strike vote by secret ballot. 


Sky Freighters 


Aviation is usually considered one of the 
costliest forms of transportation, but it js 
cheaper than mules and oxen in some parts 
of the world. This was brought out last 
week at the New York meeting of the 
American Institute of Mining and Metal. 
lurgical Engineers (see page 44) in pa- 
pers explaining how air freighters have 
opened for mining hitherto inaccessible 
regions of Canada and Central and South 
America. _—_ 

In one case cited, a Ford=trimotored 
plane, similar to the air liners of ten years 
ago, carried 3,500,000 pounds of machinery 
and pay dirt in and out of the Agua Fria 
mine in the mountains of Honduras, 99 
miles from the nearest truck road. This 
took 28 months and cost 72 cents a ton 
mile—both cheaper and faster than the 
job could have been done by mule trans- 
portation. In Peru, Pan American-Grace 
Airways transported an entire 740-ton 
mining plant 40 miles between Cuzco and 
the Cotabambas mine. 

If such new planes as the Martin 
167-W bomber could be converted into 
freighters, W.E.D. Stokes Jr., chairman of 
the institute’s aviation committee, believes 
Costs could ‘be~rettarert=helow 91/5 cents a 
mile on some hauls, making the plane 
competitive with a 15-ton truck. 





Super-Bomber 


The Army announced last week that its 
newest plane, a Consolidated XB-24 super- 
bomber, had successfully passed its first 
flight tests at San Diego, Calif. This new 
bomber, a high-wing, all-metal craft weigh- 
ing 40,000 pounds gross, has a wing span of 
110 feet (compared with the 103 feet of the 
Boeing B-299Y Flying Fortress and the 210 
feet of the big Douglas military plane now 
under construction.) It is equipped with 
four 1,200-horsepower Pratt & Whitney 
motors which the Army expects to give a 
top speed better than 300 miles an hour, a 
$,000-mile range, and a bomb-carrying ca- 
pacity of about 4 tons. 





Personnel Parley 
Before the World War, the labor policies 


of most industrial concerns were pretty 
much hit-or-miss propositions, dependent 
upon the snap decisions of the bosses, big 
and little. What the workmen thought of 
their employer was usually considered 4 
minor matter until the war boom increased 
work opportunities, sent men shopping 
around for better jobs, and finally brought 
home to many executives the value of an 
industrial-relations system to make their 
shops known as “good places to work.” 
This job of selling the concern to its 
employes fell largely to a new type of 
executive—the personnel-relations mal 
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ager, who, about that time, was emerging 
from the employment offices and employe- 
training systems. Although his task varied 
in different companies, he was usually 
called upon to plan long-term policies to 
keep the bosses and men pulling together 
eficiently; to work out hiring and firing 
policies and training programs, and to 
supervise employe pension, insurance, and 
profit-sharing plans. 

In the last decade, with the growth of 
unions, the personnel man has increasingly 
acted as a liaison officer between top man- 
agement and organized labor, so that nowa- 
days a personnel man is in the background 
of most of industry’s labor-relations activ- 
itv. He may be one of the elder statesmen 
of the craft, such as Cyrus S. Ching of the 
United States Rubber Co., J. W. Dietz of 
the Western Electric Co., Thomas G. 
Spates of General Foods Corp., C. R. 
Dooley of the Socony Vacuum Oil Co., 
Inc., or C. J. Hicks of Industrial Rela- 
tions Counselors, Inc. Or he may be one 
of the many younger men graduated into 
the field by colleges, shops, and offices in 
the last decade. 

For these men, the biggest meeting of 
the year is the American Management 
Association’s annual personnel conference, 
held last week in Chicago. There a record 
attendance of 1,500 labor-relations men 
compared notes on keeping both labor and 
management happy. Indicative of what 
these men are thinking, heavy emphasis 
this year was placed on the conciliation of 
labor disputes. They were urged by Dr. 
John R. Steelman, director of the United 
States Conciliation Service, to avoid ne- 
cessity for his services by arranging for 
frequent free and frank discussions be- 
tween management and labor. 

Employe-training programs likewise 
came in for much discussion because of the 
skilled-labor shortage developing in the 
machine-tool and other industries. To pro- 
vide a pool of skilled and semi-skilled labor 
such as existed in the 1920s (but which 






Plastic reed furniture made by Eastman—it’s transparent 


has since been reduced by death and other 
occupations) , L. D. McDonald, vice presi- 
dent of the Warner & Swasey Co. of Cleve- 
land, urged all industry to pitch in and 
train men not only for workers’ jobs but 
also for supervisory and technical posi- 
tions. 





Plastic Furniture 


Besides making cameras and films, the 
Eastman Kodak Co. manufactures Tenite, 
a cellulose-acetate composition used for 
such varied products as automobile steer- 
ing wheels, golf tees, doorknobs, powder 
compacts, and fish lures. Last week the 
company announced a new application of 
this versatile substance—woven plastic 
furniture for use on terraces, porches, and 
lawns. 

The material, an improved kind of 
Tenite just introduced and known as 
Tenite II, has a base of cellulose-acetate 
butyrate and is said to be more resistant 
to water, heat, and sunlight than the 
company’s earlier product. A recently im- 
proved process of molding the plastic, de- 
veloped by the Detroit Macoid Corp., 
permits forming it under heat and pressure 
into continuous strands which can then be 
cut and woven in the same manner as 
reed and rattan. 

Among advantages claimed for the new 
furniture, which is manufactured by the 
Ypsilanti Reed Furniture Co., are its 
rugged durability, excellent weather re- 
sistance, and the striking decorative effects 
that can be achieved by using transparent 
or translucent Tenite in combination with 
different colors—in other words, it does 
not need to be painted. The plastic’s low 
heat conductivity prevents it from becom- 
ing uncomfortably hot under the sun’s 
rays; its low moisture absorption makes 
it quick-drying after rain; and it will not 
crack from exposure, thus eliminating the 

(Continued on Page 61) 























First Things First 


PRvDENt INVESTORS think 
first of security, especially 
in times like these. They de- 
mand that capital shall be 
protected and income safe- 
guarded. These “first things” 
— together with reasonable 
prospects of appreciation — 
require real diversification. 


This means diversification 
not only by localities, indus- 
tries, and individual com- 
panies, but also by types of 
security, dates of maturity, 
degrees of risk. 


More than thirty-five years of 
practical experience in advis- 
ing investors, equip us to help 
you SAFEGUARD your capital 
and income; and, on the long 
swing, to INCREASE your capital 
and to ENLARGE your income. 


The cost of Babson’s Re- 
ports is $120, $170, $250 
and upwards, according to 
the funds involved and the 
character of service required. 
Each of these fees entitles 
the subscriber to full Super- 
vised List supervision and all 
investment recommendations. 


For free particulars and estimate — 


--------- PILL IN COUPON --------. 


You may mail me your Letter (no 
charge and no obligation) entitled 
“Security, Income, Profit, thru Real 
Diversification” 


—also particulars regarding your ser- 
vices for Investors and Business Men. 


Name 





Address 
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Babson's Reports 


Div. 32-152M + Babson Park, Mass. 













Just what is 
Patapar 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. & For. Countries 


Vegetable 
Parchment 


To outward appearances it’s fine paper. 
But hold on! Perhaps you require mate- 
rial that can be soaked and remain firm; 
that can come in contact with grease 
and resist it; that can be wrapped around 
delicate foods and be utterly safe and 
odorless. Strenuous requirements these. 
All fully met by Patapar Vegetable 
Parchment, at a cost so low that it can 
be used freely. That’s Patapar. 
Patapar is made in 


many sizes, weights 
and finishes — sheets 


Products like these, and many others 
are packaged and protected by Patapar: 


Butter Ice Cream 
Meats Milk 

Fish Poultry 
Cheese Asparagus 
Ham Celery 

Bacon Roses 
Sausage Soap 

Tamales Frozen Foods 


Maybe your product needs Patapar pro- 
tection. Want to try it? Just tell us the 
use you have in mind and we'll send 
samples and full information. 





Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for 
Genuine Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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They Talk of This Spring 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Everyone now is agreed that for 
the next two or three months industrial 
production in this country, regardless of 
what happens in either Washington or 
Europe, will continue to decline, and 
also that this decline as measured by 
the Federal Reserve Board will be fair- 
ly substantial. Among the analysts, 
therefore, the question which is being 
studied with particular care is what is 
going to happen thereafter. Is this the 
beginning of a recession which will 
carry on throughout the year, and 
thereby will necessarily involve the en- 
tire economic system? Or is it merely 
a correction of the extraordinary spurt 
in industrial production which followed 
the outbreak of the war, and conse- 
quently is of only limited significance 
for the rest of business? 

The general opinion among the ex- 
perts, as indicated here last week, is 
that this downswing is only a corrective 
move on the production front, not a 
major recession which in either magni- 
tude or scope will be comparable to the 
drop of 1937-38. Those taking the op- 
posite point of view, however, have an 
interesting argument on their side. And 
it should not be brushed aside too 
hurriedly, for, should they happen to 
be right, the consequences will be far 
more serious than most businessmen 
have even thought of visualizing as yet. 
The argument is best explained, not 
by means of the detailed figures which 
customarily are cited by both groups in 
support of their case, but by an analo- 
gy with two recent periods in our his- 
tory. 


The first of these periods was the 
r and postwar inflation of 1914-20. 


That was an inflation which was all 


concentrated in inventories, or more 
specifically, in commodity prices. In- 
dustrial production during those years, 
according to the index of the Cleveland 
Trust Co., even at the peak of the war 
boom, was only 10 per cent above the 
average for 1913. Wholesale commodity 
prices, in contrast, starting at 100 in 
1914, advanced to 269 in May 1920. 
Then came the downward spiral. By 
May 1921, commodity prices had 
dropped 126 points, or to 143, pro- 
duction had declined 30 per cent, and 
business found it necessary to charge 


off inventory losses of hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars. 

The second period was 1927-29. That 
was a capital inflation, or more specifi- 
cally, an inflation of stock prices. Dur- 
ing those years industrial production 
again increased only about 10 per cent, 
and commodity prices scarcely moved— 
which fooled many people about the 
underlying situation. But the stock 
market, of course, soared to unbeliev- 
able heights. Then came the break 
which turned into a downward spiral 
that reached into every phase of the 
business structure. 

Now, say the pessimists, we have 
just come to the end of a third period 
of inflation. This time it was all con- 
centrated in production. Commodity 
and security prices had a small initial 
rise, but after that tended to ease off. 
Production, however, advanced by 
leaps and bounds until it reached a 
new all-time high. Isn’t it logical to as- 
sume, therefore, this group asks, that 
the decline which started in January 
again will develop into a downward 
spiral which in time will involve the 
whole economic system, even those 
sections not participating in the up- 
swing, just as was the case in both 1920 
and 1929? 


"Dhese who are unable to go along 
with this line of reasoning—and at 
present they are an overwhelming ma- 
jority—maintain that this analogy be- 
tween the trend of production in recent 
months and the inflations of the earlier 
periods is a completely false one. The 
rise of production, they point out, was 
comparatively small, only about 30 per 
cent, and for the most part it was large- 
ly concentrated in steel. Further, they 
add, even at the peak the level was 
not unreasonable in relation to either 
the past record: of the country or to 
what we would have to have for full 
recovery. Their conclusion, thus, is 
that a broad downward spiral is not in- 
dicated by any of the facts at this time. 

So the argument stands. Unless 
everyone proves to be wrong, and we 
get an unexpected upswing of business 
in the next few weeks, it will be another 
two or three months before we have 
conclusive proof as to which side is 
right. But at the moment the odds 
clearly are on the optimists. 
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(Continued from Page 59) 
hazard of broken fibers’ tearing sheer 
dresses or hosiery. It costs about the same 
as high-grade rattan furniture. 


Advertising Awards 


Some sixteen years ago the late Edward 
W. Bok, for 30 years editor of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, established a series of an- 
nual advertising awards “to encourage 
merit and stimulate improvement in ad- 
yertising.” Administered by the Harvard 
School of Business Administration from 
1924 to 1930, the awards were discontinued 
early in the depression but in 1935 were 
revived by the magazine Advertising and 
Selling, w hich still sponsors them. 

Each year gold and silver medals are 
awarded to two or three individuals “for 
distinguished services to advertising,” and 
about a dozen bronze medals are given to 
various companies and agencies for the 
best advertisements in various categories. 
These include: “most distinguished in lay- 
out, art, and typography,” “contributing 
most to the advancement of advertising as 











Wide World 
John Benson, award winner 


a social force,” and “technical excellence 
and ethical soundness in advertising by a 
trade association.” A group of radio awards 
is likewise given for “outstanding skill in 
program production” and “excellence of 
commercial announcements.” 

The winners are selected by a jury of 
men and women drawn from all divisions 
of the advertising profession. 

In New York last week, at a dinner at- 
tended by more than 300 leaders in the ad- 
vertising and publishing fields, the top 
awards for 1939 were presented to three 
veteran executives for their constructive 
contributions to the betterment of adver- 
ising throughout their careers. John Ben- 
son, president of the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies since 1927, re- 


Arnold Genthe 
INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


§T’Ss SMART TO SAV 


“MAKE MINE. 
MONNET”’ 


Shipped by a house now @ 
century old, Monnet Cognac 
‘has always been recognized 
’as a brandy of incomparable 
goodness—reserved for those 


who insist on the finest. 


COPYRIGHT 1939, NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORP.,N.Y.C. « 86 PROOF 











ARE YOU AN 


Exeeutive? 


Do you feel that government does 
not understand your business? That 
Washington has the wrong idea 
about your policies, your ideals, 
your problems? That if you could 
just make the law-makers under- 
stand your position, a lot of this 
would be ironed out? 


Why don’t you do it? It’s easy to 


get your message across, if your 
public relations advertising rings 
true, because there’s. one advertising 
medium which all the important 
government people see and read. 
That medium is The Washington 
Post, read at the breakfast table of 
just the men you want to reach. 


In the special session of Congress, 
which lasted only 31 days, The 
Washington Post was quoted, re- 
ferred to, or reprinted in the Con- 
gressional Record 36 times! More 
often than the next two publica- 
tions combined! And no wonder, 
for Congress agrees with what John 
Coffee, Member of Congress from 
the State of Washington, said as a 
tribute to The Washington Post: 
“I am proud that such a newspaper 
exists in the National Capital.” 


The editorial prestige of ‘The Wash- 
ington Post gets it read by the right 
people. That’s doing our part. Is 
your public relations advertising 
there for them to see? That’s your 
part! 


The Washington Post 
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ceived the gold-medal award in recognition 
of his years of service to agencies and 
to advertisers in general. 

Mason Britton, vice chairman of the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. who is now in 
his third term as chairman of the Advertis- 
ing Federation of America, received one of 
the silver medals. 

A vice president of the National Pub- 
lishers Association, president of Associated 
Business Papers, and for many years a 
director of the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions, Britton has devoted a great deal of 
his time and experience to association work 
in advertising. 

The other silver award was won by 
Ralph Starr Butler, vice president of the 
General Foods Corp., whose contributions 
to advertising at various times have in- 
cluded authorship of one of the first pub- 
lished books on marketing, chairmanship 
of the Advertising Review Committee, and 
the vice presidencies of the Association of 
National Advertisers and of the Audit Bu- 
reau of Circulations. 





Employes’ Playhouse 


‘To foster good will and bolster employe 
morale, numerous large corporations have 
long encouraged workers to participate in 
glee-club and dramatic activities. Two 
years ago, Hartford County, Conn., em- 
ploye musical groups went on the air with 
a broadcast series called the Industrial 
Employe Playhouse, sponsored by a local 
jewelry concern. 

Last fall, the ten leading manufacturing 
enterprises of the county decided to spon- 
sor the playhouse themselves, under the 
auspices of the Manufacturers Association 


of Hartford County. And, to increase em- . 


ploye interest, they offered a handsome 
silver trophy to the group judged to have 
provided the most interesting and well- 
rounded program. 

On Feb. 15, some 650 employes who had 
participated in the ten Sunday-evening 
broadcasts (all over station WTHT, Hart- 
ford) gathered at a banquet, presided over 
by J. B. Morford, personnel manager of 
Veeder-Root, Inc., and chairman of the 
committee which arranged the programs, 
to hear the judges’ verdict. After brief ad- 
dresses by Gov. Raymond E. Baldwin and 


several of the sponsoring manufacturers, 


the trophy was awarded to the Royal 
Typewriter Co.’s choristers. 





WEEK IN BUSINESS 


Britain and Securities 

‘Proceeds from the sale of American se- 
curities have provided a large part of the 
cash needed to finance British purchases 
of United States war materials. Hitherto, 
British investors were allowed to sell these 
securities themselves (and their sales have 
amounted to almost $1,000,000 a day since 


the war), although the dollars received 
were taken by the British Treasury jp 
return for sterling or government bonds, 
Last week, however, the British Govern. 
ment decided to take over the selling job 
itself, to “insure orderly” liquidation of the 
assets and prevent dumping that might 
depress the New York market. It requisj- 
tioned British holdings in 60 American 
concerns and promised payment in sterling 
at about last Saturday’s closing New York 
prices. Indicating that the Treasury js 
moving slowly, its first list did not include 
companies like U. S. Steel and General 
Motors, whose shares are widely owned in 
England, and the announcement promised 
that total sales here would not exceed the 
average of recent months. 


Back to 2 Cents 

The ICC denied the petition of the East- 
ern railroads to experiment further with a ! 
maximum basic coach fare of 214 cents a 
mile and ordered them to return on Mar. 
24 to the 2-cent-a-mile rate established in 
1936. On July 25, 1938, the roads had been 
allowed to try the higher rate for an eight- 
een-month period. Immediate acceptance 
of the recent order by the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad, long a low-fare advocate, 
made it unlikely that other roads would 
take court action to fight the return of the 
2-cent rate. 


Magic Carpet 

A fluorescent carpet which glows bril- 
liantly in the dark was introduced by the 
Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet Co. The 
yarn is treated with dyes capable of ab- 


Fluorescent carpet for dark spots 
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received wrbing light rays invisible to the human 
asury in eye. This “black light” can be inexpensive- 
at bonds, ly provided by special ultra-violet lamps 
Govern. fitted with filters. The new carpets are es- 
elling job pecially designed for theater aisles, since 
ion of the they enable patrons to find seats simply 
at might by following the luminous path through 
t requisi- cinematic gloom. 
A meri . 
n sterling Advertising 
lew York Rep. Bruce Barton of New York, who in 
asury is private life is president of the Batten, Bar- 
t include ton, Durstine & Osborn advertising agency, 
General charged before a Union League Club lunch- 
owned in eon in Chicago that some members of the 
promised Federal Trade Commission and the De- 
<ceed the gym partment of Agriculture were seeking to 


destroy national advertising so as to “end 
the independence of the press and radio.” 
He based his accusations on an $88,829 


the East- item in the FTC budget to finance a study 
+r with a Me of distribution including the “place of ad- 
> cents a vertising.” The budget states that the 
on Mar. study will seek to determine whether ad- 
lished in vertising is “costing the consumer too much 
had been for the service it renders” and whether it 
an eight- sometimes renders a “disservice.” 

ceptance 

imore & [Personnel 

\d vocate, George H. Hummel, formerly executive 
ls would vice president, was elected president of the 


rn of the P. Lorillard Co. to ‘succeed the late David 
H. Ball . . . Directors of the General Tire 
& Rubber Co. elected three new vice presi- 
dents: L. A. McQueen, S. S. Poor, and 


ws bril- T. Spencer Shore. 

1 by the : ‘ 

Co. The J Business Notes 

e of ab- The Treasury Department revealed that 


of $24,970,549,831 lent by 31 government 
corporations and agencies, $1,053,742,488 
was in default in respect to principal and 
interest payments . . . Oscar Johnston, 
president of the National Cotton Coun- 
cil, announced that a one-year study of 
“cotton roads” indicated that cotton fab- 
rie placed in alternate layers with asphalt, 
rock, and other materials was of no great 
value in preserving roads or in reducing 
their maintenance costs . . . The United 
States Department of Commerce reported 
that the International Chamber of Com- 
merce, now located in Paris, may move its 
headquarters to Stockholm, Sweden, on ac- 
count of the war. 


Trends 


Freight carloadings for the week ended 
Feb. 10 totaled 626,903 cars, a decline of 
6 per cent under the previous week, but 
ood cent above the corresponding week 
in 1939. 












Automobile output estimates for Febru- 
ary have been boosted 20,000 units to 360,- 
000 because of the less than seasonal pro- 
duction decline. 


Furniture market bookings in January 
were up 14 per cent over the 1939 Janu- 
ary market and 6 per cent over the 1939 
summer market. 








FOR MORE THAN A HALF-CENTURY 
THIS SIGNATURE HAS IDENTIFIED 
KENTUCKY BOURBON AT ITS BEST 
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Perspective 
by RAYMOND MOLEY 


N o abstract exhortation about the 
dangers of power could have a fraction of 
the persuasiveness of the concrete demon- 
stration provided last week by the House 
committee headed by Howard W. Smith 
—the committee which is investigating the 
National Labor Relations Board. 

The investigation committee has re- 
vealed that under an arrangement made 
last year, the RFC agreed to withhold loans 
from companies if a charge had been filed 
with the NLRB alleging unfair labor prac- 
tices against that company. Chairman J. 
Warren Madden of the NLRB stated that 
he understood that the RFC had a similar 
arrangement with the Wage-Hour Admin- 
istration. Mr. Jesse Jones, Federal Loan 
Administrator, admitted that loans had 
been withheld from companies under such 
circumstances. 

In substance the NLRB-RFC agreement 
means that a company can be denied the 
use of money the RFC has agreed to lend 
even if a charge filed with the NLRB al- 
leging unfair labor practices has not been 
substantiated; even if the Board has issued 
no complaint against the company but 
“will do so”; even if the company has not 
yet been given a hearing on the complaint. 
Such a denial of funds by the RFC might 
conceivably mean death to the company. 
But the RFC agreed to such denials to help 
the NLRB enforce the Labor Act. 


Here’s bureaucratic power for you! 


Leet us look at this thing in all its 
implications. An administrative agency, 
the NLRB, is created by Congress to en- 
force a law of Congress. Congress gives 
that agency the power Congress deems 
proper and needful for the enforcement of 
the law. But the NLRB is not satisfied 
with that power. Without asking Congress 
for more power, it succeeds in getting more 
from another agency established for a 
wholly different purpose. By agreement 
with that other agency, the RFC, the 
NLRB succeeds in applying a double 
squeeze to a business enterprise. More, the 
chairman of the NLRB admits he has 
made attempts to get still other agencies to 
work similarly with the NLRB. The Pro- 
curement Division of the Treasury De- 
partment was asked to withhold govern- 
ment contracts from companies found by 
the NLRB to have violated the Labor Re- 
lations Act. But while the Comptroller 
General, according to Madden, held that 
the government had no such authority, 
there nevertheless are opened up the possi- 
bilities of a multiple squeeze within that 
half-lit area called administrative discre- 
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tion—the possibilities of a ganging up of 
discretionary bureaucratic forces. 

There is apparently no limit to the pyr- 
amiding of such power. It is a partially ir- 
responsible power. It is being used in ways 
hitherto unknown to the American public. 
It is the kind of abuse that has, to date, 
eluded the foresight of Congress. It may 
well be unreachable by the courts. And it 
is literally capable of strangling its victims. 


I shows more vividly than reams of 
fancy generalizations what can be expected 
of a government swollen with power. It 
shows that power can be dangerous even in 
the hands of good men, for Jesse Jones of 
the RFC is a fair, honorable and efficient 
public servant. It shows that power over 
economic life grows by what it feeds upon. 
It shows that power is a malignant, spread- 
ing infection which, if not checked, will de- 
stroy private enterprise and personal lib- 
erty. And it shows just how practical were 
the intentions of the founders of our gov- 
ernment to restrain personal power. 

These men knew that the interposition 
of government in any private activity 
would often be necessary. But they also 
knew that it would never be more than a 
necessary evil. That is why they tried to 
restrict it, hedge it about with safeguards. 
That is why they devised the so-called sys- 
tem of checks and balances, dividing up 
the power of Federal government among 
three separate, independent branches. That 
is why they placed time limits upon 
executive power. That is why Jefferson, 
who saw the danger of personal power more 
clearly than anyone of his time, retired 
from office to strengthen the tradition of 
a two-term limit on the Presidency. For 
the Presidency is the head and heart of 
bureaucratic power. If we want to curb 
bureaucracy, we must curb the Presidency. 

We now have a President who has built 
up a bureaucracy capable of such a use of 
power as the NLRB investigation reveals. 
The President has appointed a majority of 
the Supreme Court. He continues to enjoy 
the exercise of extraordinary powers grant- 
ed him by Congress in time of an emer- 
gency that is apparently endless. Among 
them are the power to inflate the currency; 
the power to conclude trade agreements 
with other countries without reference to 
Congress, which includes the authority to 
raise or lower existing duties by 50 per 
cent; the discretionary powers involving 
farm benefits granted by the Soil Conserva- 
tion and Domestic Allotment Act of 1936; 
and the power to fail to find that a state 
of war abroad actually is a state of war. 
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The existence of such powers, in turn, 
makes it possible for the President, by all 
the political realities, to exert an almost 
unprecedented influence on Congress. 

There is no effective way to limit this 
power except by limiting his term of of- 
fice. Let this be remembered as we talk 
about whether the President wants a third 
term. The issue is not whether he wants 
it: it is whether we want it. It is not for 
him to make that decision. The people of 
the country must make the decision for 
him. 

They must make it not only despite, but, 
in part, because of the strange pronounce- 
ments of two of his Cabinet officers in re- 
cent days. Mr. Farley, for one, says that 
“talk” of “a regime to perpetuate itself” 
is all “moonshine.” He chides us for our 
fears, but he fails to chide those who cause 
those fears. That is because the fellow 
members of a bureaucracy must stand to- 
gether. It is “disloyalty,” according to the 
bureaucrat’s code, to criticize publicly any 
of his fellow workers. It is apparently 
“loyalty” to tell us not to be afraid. But 
the thing that Mr. Farley calls “moon- 
shine” is lightning. And it isn’t the kind of 
lightning that strikes Presidential candi- 
dates. 

Mr. Ickes, also a Cabinet officer, pro- 
vides the last and final link in the chain 
of circumstance that tends to close the 
avenue of liberty. We must not criticize 
our Executive, says he. “Anything you do 
at this time to shake the confidence of the 
great mass of the American people in ei- 
ther the President or the national govern- 
ment is a sin against free enterprise, indi- 
vidual liberty, political democracy and 
your own self-interest. No matter on what 
you may disagree with him, he is now a 
symbol of confidence whose loss of sym- 
bolic value would now make all agreements 
and disagreements utterly unimportant.” 


This statement makes the picture 
very clear. First we elect a President who 
sets up a bureaucracy. Then the bureauc- 
racy, by one means or another, begins to 
chisel away the economic rights of a group 
of citizens. Then, when members of this 
group raise their voices in protest, a chief 
bureaucrat, Mr. Ickes, tells them that to 
exercise their constitutional right to crit- 
icize the Executive or their government !s 
“a sin against free enterprise, individual 
liberty, political democracy.” 

Mr. Ickes forgets that the “sin” he de- 
scribes is “sin” for which great and good 
men have given up their lives. It is the 
basis of American liberty. 
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"Who's going to pick whose car?” 


FATHER: Quiet, please! This time we’re 
not going to argue about what car this 
family is going to buy. I’ve decided— 
and that’s final! 

MOTHER: Now, George! After all, I’m 
the one who’s in it every day, market- 
ing and shopping—and I want comfort. 
What’s more, I’ve already — 

FATHER: ‘Comfort’? Why, this car has 
nothing else but! 


SALLY: Well, J want acar that looks like 
itself, and not like every other thing on 


the road! What’s more—I’ve picked it 
out. A real blue-blood, too. 

BUD: Sa-ay, how about me? I got an 
entry for this meet—and can that car 
step! 

MOTHER: Well, I’ve selected my car, 
myself. It’s a dream to handle, and I 
parked it in traffic without even stretch- 
ing my shoulder seams. What a relief! 
FATHER: Sorry, folks, but discussion’s 
over. We’re buying this car on sound, 
honest, dollar value. And at its low 
selling price this year, we'd be raving 


crazy to consider any other. So—we’re 
buying a Packard. 

cuorus: A Packard? Why—that’s MY 
car! 

This scene, with slight changes in cast, 
is being staged in literally thousands of 
American homes. This year’s Packards 
are the finest ever built, and everyone 
seems to have discovered it. They al- 
ready promise to make 1940 the biggest 
year in Packard history! 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 


PACKARD 


867 | 


AND UP, delivered in Detroit, State 
taxes extra. Prices subject to change 
without notice. 
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TOBACCO EXPERT! 


“U.S. Gov't methods have made crops better 
than ever...and Luckies always buy the choice 
grades,” says James Walker, 19 years an i::- 

dependent tobacco buyer. 





Here’s a 30-second interview with this veterz 
tobacco expert... 


Q. “What are these methods of Uncle Sam’s’ 
Mr. Walker: “They’re scientific ways of improy- 


ing soil and plant food... that have helped 
farmers grow finer tobacco in recent years.” 





. 
Q. “And that’s what has made tobacco better?” 
b ; y Mr. W: “The best in 300 years... even though : 
q crops do vary with the weather.” \ 
hey é 


i 
oe gilts - al 7 Q.“You say that Luckies buy the ‘Cream of the 
<a pip vt Crop?” 

Above: AN ACTUAL COLOR PHOTOGRAPH. = Mr. W: “They sure do. The best proof is that 

A. B, Mize of North Carolina F s F 2 

anise tindactll tht Hikes wdlinane Us they’re the 2-to-1 choice of experts not 

ever raised—thanks to U.S. Govern- connected with any tobacco company— 

ment methods. : di >, 

warehousemen, auctioneers and buyers. 
For my part, I’ve smoked them 10 years.” 


Try Luckies for a week. You'll find that 
the “Toasting” process makes them easy 
on your throat — because it takes out 
certain harsh throat irritants that are 
found in all tobacco. 


You'll also find out why...WITH MEN WHO 
KNOW TOBACCO BEST— IT’S LUCKIES 2 TO 1 


/ Have you 
trieda 


LUCKY 


lately ? 
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